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Still through the ages the song doth resound,” >» WAN's »., 
Peace and good-will on the earth shall abound; ac: a 
Bear we the tidings to ev'ry nation, uM 
Born is the Christ Child for man’s salvation! 
Hallelujah ! 
~""The Angel and the Shepherds” 
Traditional Bohemian 
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Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
(Your Choice of Any of the 6 Designs Illustrated on This Page) 


Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 
Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Pages (SeeStyles”A”and’”B’ Below) 
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Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 








[IF so ordered, your photograph 

or that of your pupils or 

ies 1 school will be placed on the 
te presented to yoo inside front cover of each book- 
by your teacher let as shown at left. (This ap- 








receipt enti plies to either style of booklet 
4 —— described below.) 

7 The booklets will also be sup- 
Sern plied with two photographs if 
‘ fag 0em desired, the second photograph 
i being mounted on one of the 
piecaset reminder inside pages. The extra charge 

@ . 
_ for the second photograph will 


be 50 cents for the first 10 
booklets and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 


baie J 


N what more aqgnegente way could you “remember” your pupils at 
Christmastime than to present to each of them a beautiful memento 
and record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, 

will be kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Book- 
lets described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain poems and sen- 
timents appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors, If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet. (See instructions at bottom 
of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that 
instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 
spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates 
or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. This 
style supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of The Cover Designs Illustrated 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 
order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 
together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 









































A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 
o2emp one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
sired. pm “ — —¥ number of each each name in excess. 
cover design select and state how many : : : 

. : a If photograph is desired in the booklets, 

booklets ave wish made aa = each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear in the booklets. jured. 


As many booklets should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- in registered letter. 


Order Early Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
. that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





SOUVENIRS FOR CHRISTMASTIME 


The IDEAL GIFTS for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Inexpensive and Sure to Please 












































's this little booklet for? 


ae rely you can guess— 
Its just tow: you Christmas JY \ 
And years of happiness. 


’ —from your teacher. 
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Primitive methods of communication had to make 
way for better things, because they were expensive. 
What’s needed now is the utmost dispatch, for dis- 
patch means economy and efficiency. The use of the 
Mimeograph Process in education has been steadily 
sérowing, because it saves money. We have some in- 
teresting material for the thoughtful consideration of 
the educators of America. As a duplicator of bulle- 
tins, charts, maps, questionnaires, test sheets, éraphs, 
laboratory data, ete., there is no substitute for the 
Mimeoégraph. And all its costs are small. Let us tell 
you how it has saved for others in educational work. 


No obligation. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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“WITH GRANDMA”—MacEWEN 


HOW WE LEARNED ABOUT TIME 


PRIMARY SEATWORK FOR- JANUARY 


STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


MODES 


MENTAL HISTORY TESTS 


(Yoming ... 


in Our January issue 


Eugenia Eckford 
This cover picture, showing a little Dutch girl and her grand- 
mother, has a delightful story quality, recognizable by the 
youngest primary child. Miss Eckford’s picture study lesson 
helps bring out its various possibilities to the full. 


foto 


Leona Ferguson 
In January our thoughts turn to Father Time, with his scythe 
and hourglass. A study, in grades 3A and 4B, of how man has 
learned to tell time is described for our next issue by Miss 
Ferguson, a teacher in Indiana. 


KH 


THE SIXTH GRADE BUILDS A HOUSE Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


“It is a joy for any teacher to watch a group of children at 
work on a project, lost heart and soul in it. That is what hap- 
pened when our sixth grade built a house,” remarks Mrs. Briggs 
in her discussion of this study, which made arithmetic actually 
function in the lives of the pupils. 


KH 


Juanita Cunningham 
These exercises are prepared with particular reference to Thrift 
Week. They deal with the names and relative values of coins, 
arithmetic problems involving money, and thrift problems re- 
lated to the everyday life of the primary child. 


** 

Rebecca Deming Moore 
In January, Miss Moore’s series will deal with Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, and Lincoln. Offering a brief sketch of each of our 


presidents, this series furnishes convenient and helpful material 
for intermediate and upper grades. 


OK 
OF TRAVEL Anna Tucker 


A transportation activity carried on in the first three grades of 
a Virginia rural school will be described for us by the teacher, 
Miss Tucker. Modes of travel of the past and present were 
studied, and booklets were made by the children. 


“Ke 


Winnifred Lewis 
Next month, as the end of this school term draws near, these 
questions on United States history will be most useful for re- 
view. The author suggests, also, an interesting use for such 
questions in regular class work. 
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CRAYOLA 


the versatile 
medium for 


Yule Log—Symbol of 


Christmas . 


By ExvizaBeETH COLE 


Double the attractiveness of your 
Xmas Gifts, yet spend only a few 
pennies extra..... 


Come bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas Log to the firing. 


HERRICK. 





or, 


What pleasant old customs people | 
used to have at Christmas! With great 
ceremony, in the olden days, the Christ- | 
mas log was brought into the home. | 
This great “clog” of wood, chosen with | 
care and laid in the huge fireplace, was | 
lighted with a brand saved from last 
years log. Great drinking, singing, | 
and telling of tales in the light of the| 


Give 


these 


nature drawing 


4g ruddy blaze were part of the Christmas | 
celebration. All through the night that 
yule log was kept burning, and if by 
any oversight the flame went out ill| 


luck would surely befall the home! 
18 Crayon. Its colors are unusually | | 
22 , 








O other classroom medium 
provides a wider variety of 
17 artistic effects than CRAYOLA 


brilliant, so that the lightest 











. 
23 crayon stroke retains its proper | 
24 value. And the uniform,smooth | | 
25 texture Of CRAYOLA permits a_ | 
26 pupil to obtain both line and | | 
27 mass effects of perfectly even qual- | 
28 ity. This broad adaptability tends | 
30 to stimulate a child’s interest and | 
31 originality. It is one of thechief | | 
32 reasons why CRAYOLA has always yy | 
| 
| 


been outstandingly first choice 
with teachers throughout the 














3) ; Who has not at times lamented the 
4) prem passing of these simple holiday rites? 
5) Send for Project on —— tg om on Pygonntn more | 
6 . . sophisticated tone, and cannot enter 
m The Drawing of Nature Subjects | whole-heartedly into the ccs 
8) with Crayon good fellowship of former days. Then| 
9) Mail the coupon for complete | the joy of a merry Christmas meant the 
0) project, designed especially for | joining of peer and peasant in por thera 
use in the 4th, 5th and 6th 'ing together the anniversary of the ON LY 
grades, on “The Drawing of fr vqpeets rg a —- games, 20 
41 : : ” the country dance, the flowing wassai 
42 wae oe yg — bowl, the groaning Christmas dinner]. c 
43 prt table, the sincere church service so art- A SET 
44 4 lessly enjoyed by young and old, rich | 
48 or and poor, all contributed to the charm 





of Christmas in days gone by. SELDOM have you been offered so 
Now our holiday season is filled with | 


ing red erasers. They come in an 


49 Binney & Smith Co. 






































50 | tectenininteene ‘iitiiis- india Gi ‘Winns. doehalie much value for so little money. assortment of six bright colors, and 
51 4 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK av] P - 5 | Now, for only two or three cents more regularly would retail at five cents 
Sole makers of | to make Santa Claus and what he stands " . haa ile AE . 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon | for seem real to the children. The sea-|*4" others woule charg ence, 
jl AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless and son is patronizingly endured by the| pencils — — ogni The stamping on the pencils and 
2 ANTI-DUST Chalk Crayons grown-ups. An agitated feeling of ex-|leather pocket case Ailed with three 1. .1her case is done in lustrous gold 
citement permeates our crowded days,| pencils—both pencils and case stamped cohen,” Teuey anata 1k casehelin apadt. 
“ mew — and our dashing generation has little|in bright gold color with the pupil's read ‘at double checked against your 
hristmas. oe 
55 Water Colors and Tempera Colors J Toe is what Christmas really ees 7 list to prevent errors. 
55 Grip-Fix Waterless Paste stands for. “Peace on earth—good will The leather case is attractive; This Cheteneen, get cane Wales tes 
56 toward men,” sang the waits outside the|there’s nothing cheap or shoddy about your money. Give these extra-value 
C se A Y O L A windows on Christmas Eve to family|it. No expense is spared to make it a name pencil and leather case outfits to 
oe and guests as they gathered about the good value. For instance, instead of every pupil in your class. They’re in- 
The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand glowing yule log. sewing it in plain stitching, which expensive—only 20c each in lots of 
=— | In memory of the pleasant old cus-| would be cheaper, we use merrow 20 or more (25c in lots less than 20), 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. = | tom, the 1933 Christmas Seal depicts stitching. To protect the lower cor- postage prepaid. (Add 25% on all 
O8. Gott, aw youk | ’ bringing in of ——- ae ners, which might dog-ear if left un- Canadian orders.) Send in your order 
“The Astrea amt | eel My 2 oo fi y : 4 ar +} | protected, we put on staunch metal re- = we be eure of ory uy adi 
with Crayon” ugier, “4 medieva : ete vy ; | inforcements. And most important:— eager oo ies wow ts — 
ith isan sirsseesbeieont golden winter sunset. They call to 28stead of using a cheap, short-lived en ee ee ey names 
lead alien Hevannir dues andl ereiiiinns tie imitation, we make the case of good- soto er , 
School and Grade..........---- sciceeaviangiall — “e y y : grade, genurne leather that will resist write your own name and address at 
true spirit of peace on earth that unites ; top, attach check or money order, and 
= ay Se all people at this season of good will. |¥°# *°* ieee mail to Union Pencil Co., In- 
” They would remind everyone who pastes) The pencils, too, represent your Broadway, New York, N ~ 
-eiaagama a eames the little stickers on mail and packages|money’s worth. They are the easy- ence: Manufactur- 
that the old, real Christmas is not gone.| writing No. 2 grade, with non-smudg- Broadway, ’ 
|For true Christmas peace and happiness, 
which no amount of material trouble 
| can everlastingly destroy, will be in the UNION PENCIL COMP¢s 
ee | heart of everyone who “shares” the gift 
Se fe) dp health by using Christmas Seals 





throughout December. 
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MENTAL HISTORY TESTS 
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in our January issue 


Eugenia Eckford 
This cover picture, showing a little Dutch girl and her grand- 
mother, has a delightful story quality, recognizable by the 
youngest primary child. Miss Eckford’s picture study lesson 
helps bring out its various possibilities to the full. 

OK 


Leona Ferguson 
In January our thoughts turn to Father Time, with his scythe 
and hourglass. A study, in grades 3A and 4B, of how man has 
learned to tell time is described for our next issue by Miss 
Ferguson, a teacher in Indiana. 
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THE SIXTH GRADE BUILDS A HOUSE Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


“It is a joy for any teacher to watch a group of children at 
work on a project, lost heart and soul in it. That is what hap- 
pened when our sixth grade built a house,” remarks Mrs. Briggs 
in her discussion of this study, which made arithmetic actually 
function in the lives of the pupils. 


eH 


Juanita Cunningham 
These exercises are prepared with particular reference to Thrift 
Week. They deal with the names and relative values of coins, 
arithmetic problems involving money, and thrift problems re- 
lated to the everyday life of the primary child. 
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THE PRESIDENTS 


In January, Miss Moore’s series will deal with Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, and Lincoln. Offering a brief sketch of each of our 
presidents, this series furnishes convenient and helpful material 
for intermediate and upper grades. 


Rebecca Deming Moore 


KK 


Anna Tucker 
A transportation activity carried on in the first three grades of 

a Virginia rural school will be described for us by the teacher, 
Miss Tucker. Modes of travel of the past and present were 
studied, and booklets were made by the children. 


xe 


Winnifred Lewis 


Next month, as the end of this school term draws near, these 
questions on United States history will be most useful for re- 
view. The author suggests, also, an interesting use for such 
questions in regular class work. 
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We WN Yule p> cPbicagy of Double the attractiveness of your 
Christmas , ° 
OF OTE — wtimenco: [Xmas Gifts, yet spend only a few 
| Come bring with a noise, pennies extra =e 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas Log to the firing. 
CRAYOLA on 
% ee a. old ore —_ 
. used to have at Christmas! ith great 
‘. th e versa tl ceremony, in the olden days, the Christ- 
: _ log was brought into the home. | 
is great “clog” of wood, chosen with | 
m ed lum fo r care and laid in the huge fireplace, was | G * 
- lighted with a brand saved from last iv ] 
3 natu a> drawing year's log. Great drinking, singing, | 
4 and telling of tales in the light of the| 
: ruddy blaze were part of the Christmas | r 
celebration. All through the night that t “A Ss e 
O other classroom medium yule log was kept burning, and if by 
6 TNE scctenante variety of any oversight the flame went out ill| 
7 artistic effects than CRAYOLA | luck would surely befall the home! 
8 Crayon. Its colors are unusually | | 
: brilliant, so that the lightest i 
3 crayon stroke retains its proper 
4 value. And the uniform, smooth | | 
j texture Of CRAYOLA permits a_ | 
6 pupil to obtain both line and | | 
7 mass effects of perfectly even qual- 
8 ity. This broad adaptability tends | 
0 to stimulate a child’s interest and 
l originality. It is one of thechief | | 
2 reasons why CRAYOLA has always 
been outstandingly first choice | | 
) with teachers throughout the Who has not at times lamented the 
) ae passing of these simple holiday rites? 
) Send for Project on Society has taken on a shallower, more 
) The Drawing of Nature Subjects | So tone, and cannot enter 
» . whole-heartedly into the unaffected | 
) with Crayon good fellowship of former days. Then! 
Mail the coupon for complete ‘the joy of a merry Christmas meant the 
) project, designed especially for | joining of peer and peasant in celebrat- 
use in the 4th, Sth and 6th jing together the anniversary of the ON LY 
grades, on “The Drawing of | Savior's birth. Holly, mistletoe, games, 
1 Nature Subjects with Crayon.” the country dance, the flowing wassail 20c- 
2 |bowl, the groaning Christmas dinner |. 
3 — the sincere church service so art- A SET 
4 essly enjoyed by young and old, rich | 
8 an i all cae ane . the charm 
: ° - EERE Sh Gays Gene Uy. ., |QELDOM have you been offered so ing red erasers. They come in an 
: Binney & Smith Co. lh Now ge cea ema filled with S much value for so little money. assortment of six bright colors, and 
1 Ol 6 Oe, ee oe sie pice 9s Mle Boe“. Saprennne Now, for only two or three cents more regularly would retail at five cents 
Sole makers of to make Santa Claus and what he stands . . ie indent a We lial . 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon for seem real to the children. The sea-|* pen eh — " mend aaatans 
1 AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless and son 1S patronizingly endured by dp a as ey ted . “y oe The stamping on the pencils and 
2 ANTI-DUST Chaik Crayons | grown-ups. An agitated feeling of on- | Soather — nor si ‘ . a leather case is done in lustrous gold 
3 PERMA Pressed Crayon peor eres permeates our —_ o— pencile— oth pencils and case s — color. Every name is carefully proof- 
54 ARTISTA peitthy 4 = generation has little|in beight gold color with the pupil's read, and double checked against your 
5 Water Colors and Tempera Colors a an Chetemens oe eg list to prevent errors. 
55 Grip-Fix Waterless Paste stands for. “Peace on earth—geod will The leather case is attractive; This Christmas, get extra value for 
6 toward men,” sang the waits outside the there's nothing cheap or shoddy about your money. Give these extra-value 
C be A Y O L A windows on Christmas Eve to family |it- No expense is spared to make it 4 ame pencil and leather case outfits to 
50 and guests as they gathered about the|good value. For instance, instead of every pupil in your class. They’re in- 
The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand glowing yule log. sewing it in plain stitching, which expensive—only 20c each in lots of 
— | In memory of the pleasant old cus-| would be cheaper, we use merrow 20 or more (25c in lots less than 20), 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. - tom, the 1933 Christmas Seal depicts | stitching. To protect the lower cor- postage prepaid. (Add 25% on all 
. sche edna YORK _ bringing in of an —- —— ners, which might dog-ear if left un- Canadian orders.) Send in your order 
“The Drawing on ] Fes ‘ log. — val & y , 4 ~~ din 8 | protected, we put on staunch metal re- "OW, to be sure of getting these indi- 
with Crayon” pa lia dog ecru gah sae ni of | inforcements. And most important :— rage gp Det ry, ry ri, 
ie ae olden hate eesek Thee call to ZnStead of using a cheap, short-lived . ¥ * ay ae ——o See 
5° A the $ d d » oli h imitation, we make the case of good- = 5 ist of your pupils’ names, 
a Iai dn cticnsnciminnednns — — a nye eee ee wash “ grade, genurne leather that will resist write your own name and address at 
as ol people at this season of good. wil| 28" £0F years wal to Melee Danii’ Ge Taal we 
Micacudaduatecticanes Pp . mail to nion Penci a, inc, 387 
Tee They would remind everyone who pastes) The pencils, too, represent your Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Refer- 
Mi ncsmeveconesss the little stickers on mail and packages|money’s worth. They are the easy- ence: Manufacturers Trust Co., 407 
that the = real Christmas : - gone.| writing No. 2 grade, with non-smudg- Broadway, New York.) 
|For true Christmas peace and happiness, 
which no amount of material pone 
|can everlastingly destroy, will be in the UNION PENCIL COMPANY, inc. 
€ fe) € of health by using Christmas Seals 







































































lof of everyone who “shares” the gift 


throughout December. | 














387 Broadway 





New York, N. Y. 
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NEW SCHOOL KITS 


with individual names in gold script 
THRILL EVERY PUPIL 


The Practical Christmas Gift 


@ For Giris—Miniature Brief Cases made of dura- 
ble novelty design covert in green, blue or brown— 
size 6x7 inches. Side straps permit carrying like 
@ grown-up’s pocketbook; firmly riveted leather 
handle for carrying asa regular brief case. Genu- 
ine leather pocket holds a dainty handkerchief. 
Inside the case—a writing tablet, tipped pencil, 
pen and point, six inch ruler and box of crayons. 
Surely an unheard of value at the special quantity 
price for teachers—only 25 cents each, postpaid! 
Specify the number of each color when ordering. 


@ For Boys—Sturdy Pen and Pencil Folders of 
genuine Kalfsted with leather strap ; in green, red 
or blue—with each boy’s name imprinted in gold 
script. This case contains two tipped pencils, one 
clip pencil, pen and point, six inch ruler, writing 
tablet. Another amazing value at 25 cents each, 


postpaid ! 
1339 GATES AVE. 


HONORBILT, ‘sncoxivn, x. v. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
United States Postal Service 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Do you receive more than one letter 
every three days? If so, you are not an 
average American. Each year Uncle 
Sam’s postmen deliver an average of 112 
letters a person. This does not count 
newspapers, post cards, magazines, and 
parcel post. There are nearly as many 
pieces of this kind of mail delivered as 
there are letters. 

Carrying the mails is Uncle Sam’s big- 





gest job. It is a larger task than run- 








Latta’s Book for Teachers 


It has been on the market for 23 years and over 200,000 
copies have been sold. It contains 352 pages 9x12 inches and 
weighs over two pounds. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Any rural teacher, primary teacher, or mother of young 
children who uses Latta’s book thirty days and is not satisfied, 
may return it and the price paid will be refunded. 


Ask for our large School Supply Catalog. 


Good for 50c 


Send this coupon with $1.50 and we will mail one copy 
of the eighth edition of Latta’s Book for Teachers to you. 


J.S. LATTA, Inc. 


Send Money West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Order or Stamps | 317-16th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
104 So. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 

Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 














Order from 
nearest place 


The Perry Pi 























ictures 
Millions of them have been used in the public schools 


Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and especially Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. Size 5x8. 
Or 60 for Children, Size 3x3. 
Send NOW for a picture of the Madonna of the ir for every peel in 
school,—not leas than 26 in all, -6 1-2x 8 size, at Two Cents per picture we 
Fol send FREE « descriptive leaflet of this picture, if you ask for it. Use it for 
Picture Study. 








“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful 


pictures for such a small sum of money.” 
Catalo es Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Cata- 
gu logue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Pe rr Pictures GC. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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ning the Army or the Navy; it is a 
heavier duty than operating the Na- 
tional Parks, reporting the weather, 
helping the Indians, or suppressing crime. 
It is such a tremendous task that it is 
difficult to describe it in terms that are 
understandable. Let us suppose that 
| some fine morning all the men who co- 
operate to see that the morning mail is 
| delivered on time were drawn up in a 
| parade. First would come the city car- 





| riers, four abreast—ten miles of them; | 


| ment, Washington, D.C. A legend op 
the map says: “The Western Post setts 
out from Philadelphia every Fryday 
leaving letters at Burlington and Per 
Amboy and arrives at New York Sup. 
day night; the distance between Phila 
delphia and New York being 10 
miles.” Three days! To-day, a muil 
plane takes off from the Camden air. 
| port near Philadelphia and arrives at the 
| Newark airport near New York in less 
than an hour. 

On the same map a black line strag. 
gles down the Atlantic Coast from 
Piscataway, Maine, to Philadelphia. Tha 
was the entire postal system of that day, 
Yet that thread of communication js 
what tied the thirteen colonies together 
into a nation. The branching out of 
that thread into millions of miles of 
communication is what ties our nation 
| together to-day. 

The man who started the American 








then the clerks, postmasters, assistant | postal system is the one who started » 
| postmasters, and other office workers— | many other things in this country, 
| thirteen miles of them; and then rural | Benjamin Franklin. Twenty-three years 
delivery men, each in his automobile— | before the Declaration of Independence, 














































































































































































or baekground enameled. Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 
Stort, Sit. & Geld Top ea as 10Kt. Gold $2.50 $2 fe. Cess Kew 
nw george cries 86S 
Artistic Medal & Badge Ce. R? 
Samples loaned apon your Principal’s 214 Greenwich St., Sterl. Silver $3 
endorsement. Catalogue FREE. New York, N. ¥. -8il.&GoldTop $1.76 
Under Master 
Teachers Write for Folder Today! Every school 
Complete conserva- should have duplicating outfit to make 
tory course, Piano, multiple copies of anything written, drawn 





Harmony, Voice, 
Public School Music, 
Violin,Cornet,Guitar, 
Trumpet, Mandolin, 
Banjo, 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 


personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
















or typed -in colors, for classroom or 
school activities.Pricedas low as $3.85. 
Write PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER AND 
SUPPLY CO. 

















CHRISTMAS 1 READINGS 


The Light Within—a one-act Christmas Play 
for children. Smal! cast. - - 
Around the Christmas Tree— Christmas pageant. 
rge cast. - - - 

Senta’s Maand The Crooked Mouthed Lamp— 
Christmas stories to read to the children, each, 25c 
In mss. form only. 

ESTHER E. OLSON, 
2914 W. Arthur Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














FREE PENCILS 


Send posteard and get pencil free. (For Teachers Only) 
Midwest Pencil Co., 7056 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PLAYS) sistas es 





Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ll, 


159 miles of them. 

Already we have a parade 182 miles 
long. If the head of it were in Indian- 
apolis, the last rural delivery car would 
be chugging along Michigan Boulevard, 
in Chicago. And still we would be 
omitting the most picturesque sectors of 
the U.S. Postal Parade: dog teams and 
sledges from Alaska; a huge fleet of air- 
planes and hydroplanes flying overhead; 
a division of clerks from the railway 

mail cars; a long file of marine postmen 
| who travel in everything from a row- 
| boat to the “Leviathan”; a cavalry brig- 
ade of rural-route carriers who still use 
horses; and a unit of inspectors who 
| hunt down mail robbers. 





| All this enormous corps of men, | 
| 246,000 in all, is at your constant serv- | 


ice. For three cents they will take a 
ovat from you, exchange it from 
| hand to hand, carry it in automobiles 
| and railroad trains, and deliver it in a 
| day’s time one thousand miles away, at 
'the door of the person to whom you 
| want it conveyed. 
| When you buy a ride for yourself you 
| buy a ticket. When you buy a ride for 
| your written message you buy a ticket 
called a stamp. Last year we bought 
more than fourteen billion “tickets” 
for letter messages. That is enough 
stamps to make a gummed pathway in 
bright colors five feet wide from New 
York to San Francisco; and that does 
not count more than a billion post cards 
and more than two billion stamped 
envelopes used every year. 

For a few cents more than the regular 
letter postage you can buy your message 


hours across the entire continent; or 
you can send it on a liner to Europe; or 
to Ujiji in the heart of Africa; or by 
hydroplane to Santiago, Chile. 

It was not always so. On my desk, 
as I write, is a reproduction of a pre- 
Revolutionary War map of the “Post of 
ye Continent of Nth America,” obtain- 
able free from the Post Office Depart- 





a swift airplane ride of twenty-five | 


| England named Franklin, the young 

Philadelphia printer, Deputy Postmaster 
| General of the British Colonies in Amer- 
| ica. He speeded up the service between 
Philadelphia and Boston, and extended 
service as far south as Savannah, Georgia. 
He also went to Canada, opening up 
post offices at Quebec, Three Rivers, and 
Montreal. 

This expanding postal service ran into 
debt. Franklin paid the deficit out of 
his own pocket. The service, however, 
proved so popular that it eventually re- 
paid his losses and proved a revenue for 
Great Britain. Dismissed in 1775 by 





England, Franklin was soon named Post- 


master General by the Continental Con- 
gress. 

From the beginning, the Postal Serv- 
ice has eagerly sought the use of every 
new swift method of transportation in- 
vented: clipper ships, steamboats, trains, 
pony express, automobiles, motor boats, 
airplanes, and pneumatic tubes, On 
map, the continent of North America is 
just as large as it was when Columbus 
made his first voyage. For practical pur- 
poses, however, it has steadily shrunk. 
One hundred years ago North America 
was more than a month wide. Train 
service reduced it to a week in width. 
Now a Philadelphian can communicate 
by letter with a man in Los Angeles in 
one third the time it took Franklin to 
send a letter to near-by New York. 

A unit on the post office has become 
standard in elementary schools. If you 
are planning such a unit, write to 
Post Office Department, Washington, 
D.C., for a free packet (fine for history, 
too), containing brief readable infor- 
mation on: “Following a Letter of 
Parcel through the Mails,” “American 
Mails in 1773,” “History of the City 
Delivery Service,” “Postal Savings, 
“American History in United States 
Postage Stamps,” and other documents. 


| Eprrortat Note: Throughout the school 

| year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to ou 
pages each month information 

| various Government services. 
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TRANSPARENT 
RULER 








This new TRANSPARENT RULER fits into 
every ruling and drawing task perfectly! 
You can SEE exactly what you're doing at 
all times—you can —— ruling — 
you can space evenly without stopping. 
Neat, practical, serviceable — lines ca it 
won't erase, rub or wear off. Pupils, as 
well as teachers, find work becomes easier, 
swifter, more interesting with the TRANS- 
PARENT RULER. 


Prices of 
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TRANSPARENT RULERS 


These better rulers are of great educational 
value, and are very reasonably priced for 
fine oy 1° x6"—25¢e: 1"x6" 














q uct: 

(metric tenths)—35e; 1"x12"—s0e; 
1"x 12" (metric and tenths) —75e; 2" x12" 
—75c; 2" x18" (linear, pica and tenths) — 
$1.50. All sizes at leading stationery stores. 

SPECIAL 1"°x 6" — 10c at leading 
5 and 10 cent stores. 

Consider TRANSPARENT RULERS for ex- 
citing Xmas Gifts for pupils! Ask your | 
dealer about SPECIAL CONTEST. If your 
local stationer cannot s with 


TRANSPARENT RULERS, send check or 
money order direct to— 


TRANSPARENT RULER CO. 


















































| 
| 
144 State St., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. | 





228 Use Smith’s == 


Regents Review 
BOOKS 


for Higher Marks on Examinations 


DEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 

monthly tests, and preparation for finalexamina- 

tions. So low in cost each pupil may have one, 

Compiled from New York State Regents examina- 

tions for the past 20 years; recent papers complete, 

as June 1983. Used throughout U. S. and 
a. 


You will want to order your supply right away! 
Published in over 50 subjects, including high school 
as well as these eight elementary studies. 

Question Books or Arithmetic 


Elementary English 
Answer Books, English Grammar 


30c ea. in lots of 12 Geography 
ormore; U. S&S. History 
35c ea. for 6; Physiology 
smaller lots, 40c ea. Spelling 


Silent Reading 





Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 


SEAT WORK—This Busy Work series is _col- 
ored, illustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous. Sc per 
st of 50. SPECIAL OFFER—all 5 sets 50c 
(regular price $1.00). 











Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 


505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


? BOOKS Every TEACHER 


Should Own! 


For home reading, for club and school programs, you will 

*ppreciate these new works. 

America’s Twelve Great WOMEN LEADERS 

During the Past 100 Years. Gives portraits, biographies and 

§ Prize Winning Essays on Essential Qualities of Woman 
hip. 75¢ in cloth cover; 35c in paper cover, 3 for $1.00. 


The 100 BEST BOOKS by American Women 
ing the Past 100 Years, as chosen for National Council of 
Women. It names books and authors, gives biographies and 
thortreviews. $1.25 in cloth cover;75c in paper cover, 3 for $2. 
COMBINATION SET. Both books bound alike in cloth, 








the set; in paper, $1 00 the set. Ideal for gift purposes. 
ALSO the 24 page Souvenir Booklet of National Council of 
Women’s Exhibit at A Century of Progress. 25¢ each, 6 for 
$1.00. Plus 2c mailing charge per book, 3c foreign. 
All prices 20% extra outside U.S.A. 





oo 


| ments, reading lists, and project problem 





FREE introductory lesson in parliamentary procedure by | 


Mary Redfield Plummer,— to introduce simple home study 
eeurse based strictly on Robert’s Rules of Order. 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS SERVICE 
Dept sdat 229 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
NN LTT 


finds trom, 


BOOKCASI 





SECTIONAL 


Endorsed by over 200,000 users. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold on eperovel ne a factory. 
rite for Cata o. I- 

The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Fits any Space. 

B || “Always com- 
| plete yet never 

| finished.” 











edition is issued by Charles Scribner’s 
| Sons, New York, N. Y. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Reference Work That | 
Has Value for Schools 


A set of books of particular value for 
schools is Weedon’s Modern Encyclo- 
pedia. It not only presents facts in- 
terestingly, but satisfies the eye as well. 
In leafing through the work one is im- 
pressed by the attractive appearance of 
the pages—the readable type, the wide 
margins, and the illustrations in black 
and white and in color. The mechani- 
cal qualifications of a book are not its 
chief claim to fame, but they are an im- 
portant factor. Many a good book 
often remains closed because it is not at- 
tractively presented. 

Included in the volumes are large- 
type stories, written in simple but digni- 
fied style, with an appeal to readers, 
young or old. This informative ma- 
terial on biographical and _ historical 
subjects, operas, and the like, is placed 
next to articles on the same topics, mak- 
ing them available simultaneously. The 
stories add variety to the regular type 
pages, filled as they are with facts usu- 
ally found in a work of this kind. 

The last volume, VIII, includes data 
on various subjects in outline form, an- | 
swers to problems in arithmetic found 
in the other volumes, chemistry experi- | 





suggestions for the teacher, together | 
with the subject index. 

The maps deserve special comment. 
Unreadable details have been omitted, | 
harmonious but contrasting colors make | 
each state or country stand out clearly, 
and the black margins frame the maps 
attractively and aid one in finding them 
the moment the book is opened. The 
ack of each map is used for physical 
and vegetation maps of the region con- 
cerned. 





An Anniversary Edition 


Teachers, librarians, and parents will | 
welcome the Howard Pyle Brandywine | 
Edition. It consists of Pyle’s immortal | 
Robin Hood and the four volumes of 
the King Arthur stories. 

As illustrator and author, the name 
of Howard Pyle is significant. This 
edition celebrates the eightieth anniver- 
sary of his birth (March 5, 1853) and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of his first book—Robin Hood. | 
Five of Pyle’s pupils—N. C. Wyeth, | 
Frank E. Schoonover, W. J. Aylward, | 
Harvey Dunn, and Stanley M.}| 
Arthurs—now among our foremost il- | 
lustrators—have contributed to the 
Brandywine Edition. Each volume con- 
tains a frontispiece in colors by one of | 
them, together with an appreciation of 
the life and influence of Pyle. The 





A Correction 


We wish to correct a misstatement in 
the play, “November Days,” in the No- 
vember 1933 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. | 

George Rogers Clark was born in' 
November, as stated, but it was his! 
brother, William Clark (born in Au- 
gust), who accompanied Lewis on the 
famous expedition mentioned in the 
play. George Rogers Clark was the 
leader of the little band of frontiers- 











men who won the Old Northwest from 
the British during the Revolution. 








I'M BOTHERED! 











DAYTON INDIVIDUAL 





DON'T WORRY. GIVE 
| DON'T KNOW WHAT 
TO GIVE MY PUPILS FOR NAME PENCILS. 
CHRISTMAS | ALWAYS DO. 
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BOY! NAME 


YOU LIKE THEM 





PENCILS 





'M SO ru ) 

















Give DAYTON 


INDIVIDUAL CHRISTMAS 





NAME PENCILS 


—they have the finest quality! 





guarantee punctual deliveries. 





order any quantity you need. 








HOLLY BOX OF THREE 
PENCILS on orders of 10 
or more boxes. 

Less than 10 boxes, 
each 








DELUXE GIFT BOX 
Holly Box of 35c 


6 Pencils 


10 BOXES OR 30 
MORE, box...... x 








SPECIAL GIFT BOX 


Holly Box of 
ees eer 


10 BOXES OR 
MORE, box...... 





























DAYTON PENCIL Co. 


DEPT. I 


Reference: Third National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 


There are two reasons why so many thousands of teacliers 

give DAYTON Individual Name Pencils in preference to 
other kinds. One is that children are bound to be delighted by 
Christmas Pencils bearing their very own names in gold color. 
The other is that The Dayton Pencil Company is the pioneer in 
the individual name pencil business, and we have always proved 
reliable. An unchanged, high-grade product is furnished without 
fail. The actual name-imprinting is performed under most rigid 
inspection to insure accuracy. And we have ample facilities to 


Once again, as for ten years past, we will keep faith with our 
customers. You are going to get good pencils, correctly printed, 
packed in Christmas colored box. . 

But don’t delay sending in your list. After all, it must be “first 
come—first served.” The instructions below make it very easy to 


. no price advance. 


5c Quality Pencils 
in. Gift Boxes 


DAYTON Christmas Name Pencils 
are best grade 5c pencils containing 
No. 2 lead that is smooth and firm. 
Have red Para rubber erasers in 
brass tips. Each pencil in set is 
printed with pupil’: name in godlid 
color. Packed in lovely Holly Gift 
Box, lithographed in Christmas col- 
ors. Personal, attractive, economical, 
and ready to give. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Write on one side of the paper only. 
Write the pupils’ names plainly in a 
row. Write your name and address 
plainly. Enciose money order, check, 
or currency. We pay postage. 

Correct spelling and prompt delivery 
guaranteed. Satisfaction or your 
money back. You can depend on 
DAYTON Christmas Name Pencils. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The — Wonders ot 


Now, the educational features that thrilled 
23,000,000 people in a set of 12 books 
written and edited by eminent authorities. 


12 basic informational readings, 312 color il- 





THE Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, with its 
myriad exhibits of present-day science, industry and trans- 
tion, was the most important educational event of 1933. 
ible for those who could not attend this 
wren entific fair of all time te catch up with today's 
world. If you did not go to the Fair, you owe it ——_ 
to see t books, because they were ope 
and written to record the 12 wonders of the century, so 
at Chicago. 


dramat. presen 


In the preparation of this library, we asked for and ob- 
tained the help of the Basic Science Section of A Century of 


¥ The manuscripts and illustrations were 
loudly edited 6 b pene “he scientists who actually installed 
the exhibits. —, Fh in this country, have such noted 


artists been engn oa to illustrate educational books. Never 
before, because of its costiiness, has the 6-color offset print- 
ing process been used for such a pectest. But we could not 
make these books too fine. Printed in large, readable type, they 
dramatize, for the first time, in simple language and beautiful 
pictures, the basic facts of science, ing them easier to 
teach and exciting to learn. 

Scientifically Accurate—The book ‘‘Sound,”’ by Dr. Paul 
E. Sabine, nationally recognized authority on acoustics, is 
the only one of its kind available. It fascinatingly descri 

and pictures what we hear, how one sound 


acts sometimes difficult to teach. ** 
Herbert Barker of Northwestern University, 
ietures how we live, breathe, sleep and talk. !t is as thrill- 
ing as any story of adventure and is one of the best state- 
ments of its kind ever presented for children. ‘‘ Numbers,” 
by Dr. Louk C, Karpinski of the University of Michigan, 


tustrations, ly 
neers World of Science in a manner that de- 
lights 8-year-olds as wellas high school students. 


COLORTEXT 
Dept. 123-8 South eee Avenue, Chicego 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





Special to Teachers 
See coupon below 











the wonders of 





a repetition of the ex 
forthe mathematica! 

of Science. ‘*Com- 

with the 


that Rep 


ed was 


experts and accurately describes and 
pictures the amazing story of com- 
munication from the beacon 
fires, through the early telegraph 
instruments, to modern transat- 


lantic radio telephony. The exciti 
ag of* ‘Planets”’ was written oy, Wintiam Ma Markowitz, Ph. 
at at P 
Paek an 8 


ormerly r 

assistant at the Yerkes 
ey seal 1 Spy mew a « A 

“The S “Light’’, “‘Railroads’’, ‘“The E. 

“ Airph "4 « ee 
ment, planes illustration, fascinating to read. 

we. pave already ~ over 50,000 

SEND NO MONEY ;; ipodten tol 


librarians from all over ast A.B are tire ordering them for 
their schools and libraries. Thousands buy them as ideal 
Christmas gifts. So confident ore we ms ~4 will want these 
, that we will send a set fora fi jay examination on 

this liberal Money-Back Guar- 
antee. Send no pecney. When 
— y plus postage. 
them, ite examine 






























Louis C. 
them for five days. Then, if you 
University of Michigan decide not to keep them, you 
Dr. Paul E. Sabine | may ret vl urnthem to us and your 
refun at once 
Riverbank Laboratorves This er to teachers 


M.Herbert Barker,M_D. 


Northweatern Unwermnty 


Wm. Markowitz, Ph. D. 


itivel cages. February 15, 
94. Mai coupon without money 
at once. ext Publications, | 
Ine., 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
SUD Gan GED GEG SD Ge ee eae 


PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 






















nore students are Seavert 
Wonder Library"* ask f 


Please send me the ean wl dewenit wit Mier #150 plus postag: . 
When postman delivers + 1 will dope, with him $1.50 — uo pestege After 
6 days examination, | may return the which « 50 ie we be 
returned at unce 
Nome a 
Addrvan ™ a | 
City State 
= may eave by enclosing Oe. Ser eg wae i. 
t Wiens aopt coupon not good af " . 0 or 
— - incoming sets of th Century of Progress 


‘or our special Club offers: 
art Sonibévoaben Gbelion. 











| oan 
GOVERN. MENT 


JOBS! = * 
$1260 to $3400 Year 





ELECTRICITY 
GET THIS 96-PAGE BOOK > 


BOYS—and grown- 
ups, too—will find 
“Fun with Dry Bat- 
—— @ most in- 
tructive and entertaining 

| little book. Make electro- 
magnets, bells, buzzers, 
signals, lights, secret 
locks, ———— outfits, telegraph instru- 
electric toys. 
Has rn illustrated description of principles | 
of electricity—and of dry batteries in particu- 
lar. Sent post-paid for only 10c, coin or stamps. 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Dept. TI, New York. 



















Steady Work fm ————mooo 
Short Hours J FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Many Early Dept. $250, Rochester, N. Y. 
Examinations Py Sire: Rush to me without charge 
Expected $ At = page book with list of 
" Gove t steady Jobs; 

Qualify Now 9 (2) Tell oy how & — “an of 
Mail Coupon these jobs. 

oday Name 
Sure pe 
FINELY \ 0 
PRINTED 

or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 


two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 
Write e p and mai! to us with P.O. orderto cover 
coat our order filled (he day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 





Novel Photographic 
TUE RETES 


Made from Your Own Kodak Negatives 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 

98: VICTOR PHOTO SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 978 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





~ 
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DIETITIANS EARN GOOD SALARES in 


schools, homes, camps, sanita- 
riumse, ete. Learn at home in 6 mo. Send for 80 p. Bulletin 
giving full details of this and other professional courses. 


American School of Home Economics, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


KODAK FILMS— oun NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Do You Teach Picture Study ? 


This novel picture study method makes pupil-interest easy 
97 full-color subjects. Send for ES Demacii Noe’y tion 


EDUCATIONAL ?UZZL ts, Dansville, N 


| Application Photos Rostpheay eoviee, 
made from any good p 30 for $1.50. Weguar- 
| antee to please. OLIVE! BROS.. Willmar, Minn. 








Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; 
Books; 





Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOGUE 


We have just published a new handy-size catalogue which fully describes all of 
the Owen publications for teachers and schools, 
Pictures; 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Basal Readers; Supple- 
mentary Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


including: Helpful Books for 
Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem 


Also send 














| directed in a way that will cause the' 
| spontaneous growth of tropical plants 
Hl and trees in the temperate regions?— 





| 


| 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES | 








Queries can seldom be answered in the| 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions | 
are frequently necessary because of limited | 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each| 
question secures reply by private letter | 
Address all Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 
1429 FirtH Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





What are the “Three E’s” in educa- 
tion?—lowa. 

“School Life,” journal of the United 
States Office of Education, i in June 1933 
listed as the “Three E’s” in modern edu- 
cation Economy, Efficiency, and Equal- 
ization. 





How extensive were the railroad bold- 
ings of E. H. Harriman?—New York. 

At the time of his death in 1909,| 
E. H. Harriman controlled railway com- 
panies operating 72,795 miles of road— 
more than one fourth of the railway 
mileage of the United States. 

Was Abraham Lincoln always an ad- 
vocate of temperance?—Indiana. 

In an address before the Sons of Tem- 
'perance, September 29, 1863, Lincoln 
said, “When I was a young man, I, in an 





| humble way, made temperance speeches, 
| and I think I may say that to this day I| 
|| have never, by my example, belied what 
j| 1 then said.” 


Is it true that rays of the sun can be 





a! Tennessee. 

Such claims have been made, but no 
authentic records are available. Reli- 
able data concerning experiments along | 
this line seem to be lacking. 

What portion of each dollar received 
iby railway companies in the United 
| States as revenue is expended for labor? 
—Tennessee. 

Between forty-five and fifty cents of 
each dollar of revenue received by the 
railway companies in the United States |: 
\is expended for salaries and labor. This 
includes salaries paid for supervision and 
for all executive work. 

In what year were United States sen- 
ators elected by popular vote?—Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment to the United States 
Constitution providing for the election 
of United States senators by direct pop- 
ular vote became effective May 31, 





|1913. However, the amendment applied | 





| 


| 


immediately only to special elections. | 


The first regular election of senators by| 


popular vote came in November 1914. 

When was it true that the sun did not | 
set on the dominions of the King of | 
Spain?—South Dakota. | 

At the close of the sixteenth century 
the Spaniards had colonies in North 
America, they held most of South Amer-| 
ica, the West Indies, the Philippine| 
Islands and other islands in the East. 
It was then true that the sun did not set 
on the Spanish dominions. Spain main-| 
tained its hold on the Philippines and| 
‘other eastern islands, as well as consid- | 
erable territory in the West Indies, un- 
til the nineteenth century. 


A New and Different 
Gift for Pupils 


Christmas 
Monogrammed Stationery 


For each poe. 1 7c 


Something new and different to give your Pupils 
for Christmas. Give each one a beautiful HOLLY 
box ——. 25 Sheets, with his or her monogram 
on each sheet (sample monogram shown above) and 
25 envelopes of Hammermill Bond paper. 10 sets 23¢ 
ea.; 11 to 20, 20c; 21 to 30, 19¢; over 30 sets I7e eg 
Noorders for less than ten sets accepted. Write 
pupils’ initials plainly. ) mae — Sm Postpaid, 














| THE WORLD 


Order early. Free sample on request. 
LARGE MAPS 
(30 x 50 inches} 
interesting 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography, 

TITLES 

INDIA 

50 cents each 


Roycrofter Stationers, 410 W. 35th St., New York City 
in bold outline, 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


decorated with 

map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils, 

LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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KRAYON KIDS 


with pupils’ names in gold 
A) IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


l~ 
(* 7. 
= 






Made of strong wood, hand 
painted in bright colors with 
high lustre enamel—filled 
with 8 regulation paper 
/ {wrapped crayons. Pupils 

j love these new Krayon K ids; 
teachers find them valuable, 
in sand table projects, in 
teaching safety, play, mu- 
sic and history. For girls— 
Skating Girl, Indian Girl, 
Mamm ie,Blondie; for boys — 
Policeman, C nauffeur 
master, Clown, Only 15e post- / 
paid, complete with crayonsand [// 
¢4 scriptname; for less than 

18¢ each. s ecering, spe- 

city number of each character 
wanted, enclosing pupils’ names 
and check or money Send 
for yourstoday. 


HONORBILT, 1339 A mm 


ve., 











REMINGTON 


Sensationally new low 
price and easy 









Co. Send no money. 


ington 

10 Day Trial—Then 10c a Day 
Send ape Sez sare Ueacatane ¢ ond cacy pe lan—only $1. <S0deun, Goa 
oiee Write for details and special money E 


international Typewriter Exch., past homes 





High School Course 
Tew’ Awe (-F-] ef You can complete 


School Course at home 
ere, Mest of requirements for entrance to 
seeanieds Sera Standard cake School texts 
desired. = for 
POA American School 
4-919 Drexel Ave. st S8th St., Chic 


simplified 








A ~ This handsome Sterling Silver 
AS Ring $1.25 when ordered in 
quantities of 12 or more. Al 
so comes in one-fifth 10K. 
Gold. Send for new 

— it’s FREE. 

C. K. GROUSE CO., 44 Bruce Avenue, No. Attleboro, Mas. 














FOR YOUR CLASS 
CLUB OR pa 


&, PIN 








front fer 37 year ye weet 2 
BASTIAN Bros. Co. 42 Bastion Bids, Rochester, N.Y. 


















Learn to Write. Use the Muscograph | 


in all grades in school. Prevents wriggling | 


finger motion. A trial will convince you. 
Endorsed by Educators and Penmen. 


"One Gross $10, 5, “asaniatwentts °° 
THE MUSCOGRAPH CO., 








H 


UM HORN 


METAL INSTRUMENTS FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 


| « sanghs 3 mes. Prices, etc, free. 
WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. 


iS 
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Individual Name 









Every Name Stamped 
in Attractive Gilt Letters 


Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 
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“The Gift 
Useful” 


T 


38-40 Main Street, 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 
grown-up, too) on opening this colorful 
Holiday Package and discovering a set of three 
brightly enameled pencils, each bearing his or 
her own name in Bright Gilt Letters. 

Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than this? 
And, when there are a number to give to, what 
could you give for Eighteen cents that would be 
so acceptable as these pencil sets? (Each set of 
three pencils stamped in Gilt with any name 
desired, and enclosed in a Beautifully Colored 


The Pencils are furnished in Popular Colors 
of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, Blue, 
Yellow, Lavender, and Maroon—and orders will 
be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets of 
three pencils, one name to a set. 

Order early. Use the convenient order blank 
below and attach to it a sheet with the names 
you desire to appear on the pencils. To avoid 
errors please print all names clearly, paying par- 
ticular attention to the U’s and N’s; M’s and 
W’s; R’s and S's, etc. We will carefully follow 


Santa Says 


Lithographed Holly Box as illustrated, costs your spelling of names and guarantee prompt 
only Eighteen cents postpaid in quantities—see delivery. Remit by any convenient method— “ORDER 
prices below. ) money order preferred. EARLY” 


| PRICES 


1 to 9 boxes inclusive, 25¢ per box, postpaid 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


A @t.tis ws € &@ 1 8 


10 boxes or more, 18c per box, postpaid 





CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me . 








this order blank. 


Enclosed is remittance of $ 


9 Oo 





| OS ee 





Bape 


=— 


RFLP GPA BIOL PAPAS PA VARA 








Name____. NE I Senn ew 





Rk USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
| Ea 
THe Ossporne SpeciALty Co., INc. 


State eid 








ERTS ACA DAAC PAE NDA NAPA DADA DANTE PROTO RR TEDOAEI| * 





ai _.. sets of Individual Name 
Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp each set ac- 
cording to the list of names on the sheet which I am attaching to 


in payment of this order. 



























FOR 
STEEL LEN USERS 


ESTERBROOK 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
The famous Esterbrook schoo] 


points are now reproduced 
in Esterbrook Re-New- Point 
Fountain Pen, accredited for 
teachers and for students, 


These famous Esterbrook steel 
points have been reproduced in 
non-corrosive Duracrome 
Re-New- Points. The Re-New- 
Points screw intothe Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen holder as easy as 
changing a pen in an ordinary 
penholder. When the time 
comes for replacement, un- 
screw the old— screw in the 
new Re-New-Point. 

Esterbrook Fountain Pens are priced from 
$1 up. Additional Re-New-Points are 25e 
each. If your stationery dealer or school 
supply house cannot supply you, use the 
coupon below. 

ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Can. 


RENEWABLE JUST LIKE STEEL PENS 


bstectrvh 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
anc STEEL PENS 





Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 
68 Cooper Si., Camden, New Jersey 

l enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen, postpaid. I have checked Re-New-Point 
desired in the fountain pen. 

Penmanship 

High School or College 

Gr Shorthand 

Social Stub 


Manifold Use, Orders 
Business Falcon 
Executive Signature 
Bold Stub 


Dealer's Name and Address .. a ee a ; 








POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


Set of 8 Maps $7.75 Delivered at Your School. 
Lowest Price ever Offered. Shipped on Approval. 

8 maps each 41 x 52 inches: United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, World and Australasia. 

In beautiful non-fading colors. Absolutely re- 
liable and accurate. Clear distinct lettering. 
Lithographed on heavy white manila map mate- 
rial, the edges being bound with linen tape to 
prevent tearing. 

The complete set of maps is fastened together 
at top ar securely held in solid roller head. 
Fach set is supplied with a substantial steel 
adjustable stand, the use of which permits the 
moving of maps from room to room and also the 
proper placing before the class in any part of 
vg 8 by 1 t spargeal rders 

y parcel post, on » on orde 
signed by authorized school officials. 

Cash with order or C. O. D. by parcel post to 
individuals, evbject to return and money refunded 
if not an 





We are offer reat bargains in American History maps, 
European Senes aps, Commercia | Geography maps, Agri- 
evitural Charts, Physiology Charts, Arithmetic Charts .. 

It will a to write to us stating what your pees . in are, 
= Pak possible for as to submit our Cargat 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., ‘DEPT. N, 

2600 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 








25,000 vewses 
Our 89th Azone! & 


Books of all Teittehers cover- 

Ls classes of Literature, Fic- 

le, History, ete. Iilystrat, 

ed, bsdened. red Oke favorites—new’ ‘hits."” 
by schools, colleges, libraries and thou 


Used 
sands of individual customers. Write today 
984 catalog, “* Bargains in Books. 
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The publishers of the books listed below will be gl: . 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional informa on regarding them. 


supply them to our readers at 





THe SHELL. 


Peter, Katrinka’s BRoTrHER. A Story 


GLORY OF THE SEAS. 


$2.00. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York. 
INDIAN Gotp. The Adventures of 


NATURECRAFT CREATURES. 


100,000 Wnys. A Trip Around the| 


A Story for Girls. By 
Mae Foster Jay, Author of “Green 
Needles,” “Morning’s at Seven,” “The 
Girl of the Mesa,” “Tad.” Illustrated 
by Harold Cue. Cloth. 314pp. $2.00. 
W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Mass. 


of Young People in Soviet Russia. 
By Helen Eggleston Haskell, Author 
of “Katrinka,” Etc. Illustrated by 
Theodore Nadejen. Cloth. 416pp. 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York. 

A Story of the 
Days of the Clipper Ships. By Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Cloth. 315pp. 
Jacket Design by N. C. Wyeth. 


Twin Brothers in the Wilderness of 
California Half a Century Ago. By 
Orin Mack. 
von Schmidt. Cloth. 244pp. $1.50. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. | 
The Art 
of Woodland and Sea Beach Model- 
ing. By J. W. Lippincott and G. J. 
Roberts. [Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Cloth. 134pp. $1.50. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 





Room. By M. Ilin. Translated by 
Beatrice Kinkead. With Illustrations 
by N. Lapshin. Cloth. 138pp.' 


$1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, | 
Philadelphia. 





Tue INVENTOR AND His Wor.p. Tell-| 


ing the Story of Invention from a 
Practical and Philosophic Point of | 
View. By H. Stafford Hatfield, Ph.D. | | 
(London). Cloth. 275pp. $2.40. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. | | 


| A Norwecian Farm. The Adventures | 





| 


JOHNNY ROUND THE WorLp. A Book 


| KircHen Fun. A Cook Book for Chil- 


of Four Children. By Marie Hamsun. | 
Abridged and Translated by Maida 
Castelhun Darnton. Illustrated by 
Elsa Jemne. Cloth. 343pp. $2.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 





of Fifty-nine Photographs of the 
Boys and Girls Johnny Met on His 
Trip around the World. By André 
and William LaVarre. Cloth. $2.00. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York. 


dren. By Louise Price Bell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 28pp. 10c. The 


Harter Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





| Nature Pamnt Boox. By Thelma 
Harrington Bell. With Pictures by) 
Corydon Bell. Paper. 48pp. 10c. 


YESTERDAY—THE 





The Harter Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOUNDATION oF | 
To-pay. (The Stream of History; 
The Beliefs of Mankind; Language| 
and Records; Science; Government; | 
Fine Arts.) By Homer Ferris Aker, | 





Sick-A-Bep SALLY. 


DANGER Circus. 


ELEMENTARY 


| A 


By Louise Price 
Bell. Illustrated by Margaret C. | 
Phares. Cloth. 96pp. $1.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 





THe ALpHaBeT THat Was Goop To 


Eat. By Louise Price Bell. Illus- | 
trated by Dorothy Whidden. Cloth. | 
10c. The Harter Publishing Com- | 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Story of Rivalry | 
and Revenge in the Circus. By Raoul | 
Whitfield. Illustrated by William 
Heaslip. Cloth. 191pp.  $1.75.' 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 
ScHoot — LrBRARIES. | 
Twelfth Yearbook, Department of | 
Elementary School Principals, Nation- 
al Education Association. Paper. | 
5S76pp. Department of Elementary | 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., | 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Illustrated by Harold | RinctatL. The Adventures of a Young | 


Raccoon. By Alice Crew Gall and 
Fleming H. Crew. Two-Color Illus- 
trations by James Reid. Cloth. | 
120pp. $1.50. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


Two Poets, a Doc anv a Boy. A Se- 


lection of Verse from Elizabeth and 
Robert Browning, Together with a | 
Brief Story of Their Lives and Some | 
Side Lights on the Poems. By Frances 
Theresa Russell, Professor of English, | 
Stanford University. Illustrated with | 
Drawings by Cary Odell. 289pp. 
$2.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


THe One Hunprep Best Books BY 


AMERICAN WOMEN DURING THE 
Past HuNpReED Years (1833-1933). 
As Chosen for the National Council | 
of Women. With Reviews of the | 
Books and Biographies of the Authors. 
Edited by Anita Browne, Chairman, 





Committee of Selection. 128pp. | 
Cloth: $1.25. Paper: 75c. Associ- | 
ated Authors Service, 222 West | 


Adams Street, Chicago. 

MERICA’S TweLvE GREAT WoMEN | 
LEADERS DURING THE Past Hun- 
DRED YEARS. As Chosen by the 
Women of America. A Compilation 
from The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Christian Science Monitor. With | 5 


Illustrations from Portrait Etchings | 
by Dwight C. Sturges. 55pp. Cloth: | 


75c. Paper: 35c. Associated Authors 
Service, 22 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


A CENTURY OF PrRoGREss WONDER) 
Twelve Booklets on Im- | 


LIBRARY. 
portant Subjects, by Authorities. 312 
Illustrations in Color. Titles: 
Earth; Planets; Light; Sound; The 
Story of Maya; Airplanes; Magnets; 
Communication; Railroads; Indians 
(North American); Numbers; Our 
Bodies. Each, 15c; Set in Portfolio, 
$1.50. Colortext Publications, 8 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Superintendent, Arcadia (California) | EssentiaLs oF Everypay ENGLIsH. A 


Schools; D. Lloyd Nelson, Head of | 
Social Science Department, Arcadia | 
Schools; and Vanza Nielsen Aker, | 
Formerly Sixth Grade Teacher, Salk | 
Lake City Schools. Illustrated. | 
Cloth. 48I1pp. $1.40. Harr | 
Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Pupil- Activity Textbook, One Book | Dansville, N. Y.; 


for Each Grade from Third to Eighth 
Inclusive. 
Waukesha, Wis., and Edward E. 
tional Research, Chicago Public 
Schools. Each Book: Paper; 160pp.; | 
44c. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 
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all entertain. 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinols 


S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 











40 Balloons, 10 colors, including 
Christmas Box, 6Cc, we eereaal mY ys 3 dandy balioons in giass. 
: —~_rrcmees 4c, Doz. 40c. 


BALLOONS "-<.. = 


and Novelties, in 


Samples 1 — ae Folder 


WYANDOT CO., GALION 





The | 


By Florence K. Ferris, | 





“DO UNTO OTHERS” 


HIS will be the happiest Christ 
mas for many people. Laughter 
will have a new ring, voices a new 
confidence. Share some of your joy 
by using Christmas Seals on your 
letters, packages, gifts,and cards. The 
gay little stamps will brighten your 
message. - The funds they providewill 
help prevent, find, and cure tubercu- 
losis throughout the year. 





The National ° State and Local Tuberculosis 


Associations of the United States 


Buy Curistmas SEALs 


| STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAX- 
AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of The INSTRUCTOR published monthly except 
July and August at Dansville, New York, for 


October 1, 1933. 

Publisher, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y.; Editors, Helen Mildred Owen, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Elizabeth P. Bemis, Glendale, 
Calif. ; Mary E. Owen, Rochester, N. Y.; William 

Conklin, Dansville, N. Y.; Managing -- 
Helse M. Owen, Rochester, N. Y¥.3; 
Manager, F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. ¥. 

Owner, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. ¥. Names and addresses of stock 
holders holding 1 ps cent or more 
amount of stock: Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; 
| Robert H. Beecher, Dangyilie, N. Y.; Elizabeth B 
Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; Stewart Beecher. 
| Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. Sindy, Dansville, N. Y.? 
H. G. Fowler, Dansville, N. Y.; F. C. Owen 
Dansville, N. Y.; Charles T. Lemen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Charles E. Gardner, Chicago, Ill. ; Helen 
M. Owen, Rochester, N. ¥.; Mary Owen, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Kenneth A. Plough, Dansville 
N. Y.; Alexander Lieb Estate, Dansville, N. Y-i 
Jessie McNinch, Dansville, N. Y.; G. V. Rumage 
New York City, > to & *Ouderkirk, De 
Moines, Iowa; J. C. Thomson, Dansville, 
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security holders, holding 1 per cent or more 
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curities : r 

First National Bank, Wellsboro, Pa. ; Grace 
oe Dansville, N. Y.; Elsie Shafer, Dane 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 67 
of October, 1933. Emma M. Sanger, 
[Seal] Notary 
(My commission expires March, 1934) 
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THE New Books 
(Continued from page 8) 








—V—"_— 


Beast, BIRD AND FisH. An Animal Al- | 





phabet. By Elizabeth Morrow and | 
René D’Harnoncourt. With Music | 


by Eberhard D’Harnoncourt. Cloth. 
$1.50. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York. 


Prince OF PEDDLERS. An Operetta for 


Young People and Adults. In Two 
Acts (Four Scenes). Book and Lyr- 
ics by Sarah Grames Clark, Author of 
“The Bamboo Box,” “The Lost 
Clown,” and Other Operettas for 
School and Group Use. Music by 
Bryceson Treharne. Paper. 110pp. 
$1.00. Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 


How to Loox at Bumpincs. Dem- 


onstrating That “Architecture Is Not 
a Dull Study for a Pedant,” But 


Something Alive That Intensely Con- | 


cerns the Community, Particularly 
Young Citizens. By Darcy Braddell, 
Hon. Sec. to the R.I.B.A. Board of 
Architectural Education (England). 
With 12 Plates and 16 Illustrations 
in the Text. Cloth. 180pp. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Motion PicrurRESs AND YOUTH: A 


SumMaRY. By W. W. Charters, 
Chairman of the Payne Fund Studies 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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a A Personal Gift 


&p&pe>. Genuine Leather Pencil 
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Cases 


(0 ae 











This Year’s 
‘Most Attractive Gift 





| A New Gift! Genuine Leather Case and three pen- 
| cils engraved in large brilliant golden letters as illus- 
| trated. It is inexpensive and a gift that will be of 
service to your pupils thruout the entire school season. 


The cases are made for hard usage, of fine quality 
| genuine leather, each equipped with snap fastener and 
merrow stitched on all sides. 


The Pencils are of No. 2 grade, smooth writing, 





| waxed lead with Gilt Tips, red rubber erasers and 


| enameled in assorted bright colors. They are regular 


under the Above Title, and Director, , standard five cent value. 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio; ‘This number is NEW. You will like it and it will 


State University. 74pp. In Same thrill your pupils at Christmas time. It is the gift 
Volume: GertTTING IDEAS FROM THE | with a lasting impression. 


Movies. By Perry W. Holaday, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools, and George 
D. Stoddard, Director, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, The State 
University of Iowa. 110pp. Cloth. 


SiruATION. (In Series, “Motion Pic- | #ddress. 
tures and Youth.”) By Wendell S. | 
Dysinger, Department of Psychology, | 
State University of Iowa, and Chris- | 


tian A. Ruckmick, Professor of 
Psychology, State University of Iowa. 


13Spp. In Same Volume: MOTION | 
PicTURES AND STANDARDS’ OF | there were dedicatory exercises for the 


ORDER TODAY. Just make up your 


a) _~ ~ SS Ss 2 
ve Sa for Your 
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Individual 


Name Pencils Ry 


A delightful inexpensive ¢ 
personal gift which will Per Box 
please all pupils. 

Three fine quality standard five cent value pencils 
with “Gilt Tips” and red rubber erasers, each pencil 


enameled in bright color and engraved with PUPIL’S 
NAME in large golden letters. 


They are sent you in a very attractive Christmas Gift 
box lithographed in natural colors. All boxes are sub- 
stantially made and beautifully decorated. 


‘list printing names on one side of paper GUARANTEE Send your list today, printing names de- 





and mail it to us with your remittance. SE RY sired plainly on one side of the paper. 
We Guarantee correct spelling and us is of the finest quality. Remit by check or money order. 





It is the same grade that 


{ih ie nn amp ey ea cpr cna | SESE ME | weep Sn tae 
ew York. ° - ave been selling en- ° 

THE EMOTIONAL RESPONSES OF CHIL- | tities of 20 or more cases. Less than 20 = poh ny ony nm ye PRICES. 1 to 9 boxes 25c per box. 

DREN TO THE Motion Picrure| cases 25c per case. Postpaid to your prmetg set hy ey Le mad 10 or more boxes 18c per box. Postpaid 





to your address. 





ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., WALBROOK 8, BALTIMORE, MD. 





AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 


Organ Music for Children seen Boulevard Hospital 
Schoo! Diploma. Pree, Teltin, malstenance, | Write for Bulltia Teacher- P lans 


At the beginning of this school term, 


Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 








Moratity. By Charles C. Peters,| new organ of the auditorium recently , sovse 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania | given to the Battle Creek school system -~ 
State College. 291pp. Cloth. $2.00.| by W. K. Kellogg. Palmer Christian, sitwetouse’sen we 
The Macmillan Company, New York. | professor of organ and University of 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 


For Measurement of Achievement in 
All Subjects in Grades 1-8. By 
Richard D. Allen, Ph.D., Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Depart- 
ment of Research and Guidance, 
Providence; Harold H. Bixler, Ph.D., 
Director of Testing and Guidance, 
Public Schools, Atlanta; William L. 
Connor, M.A., Chief, Bureau of Re- 
search, Public Schools, Cleveland; 
Frederick B. Graham, Pd.M., Princi- 
pal, Winthrop Junior High School, 
Brooklyn; Gertrude H. Hildreth, 
Ph.D., Associate in Research and Psy- 
chologist, Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Edited by Jacob S. Orleans, Ph.D. 
Primary I Battery (Grade 1); Pri- 
mary II Battery (Grades 2—3) ; Inter- 
mediate Battery (Grades 4—6); Ad- 
vanced Battery (Grades 7—8). Also 
Partial Batteries Covering Core Sub- 
jects for Grades 4—8, and Separate 
Subject Tests for All Grades. Super- 
visor’s Manual, 80pp. For Prices, 
Apply to Publishers. World Book 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 


! 


Write for 50 Sets St. 


cincs EARN XMAS MONEY for 


Corieimas Pt Sell for 10¢ » 
e . . 
. 36-T. i. Brooklyn. N. Y. 





Michigan organist, gave three public 
recitals and two lecture recitals for 
school children on the new organ. He 
described the Kellogg Auditorium as one 
of the finest in the state of Michigan. 


“What do you know about that?” 
We are used to hearing this as a slangy 
exclamation of surprise rather than as a 
question requiring a reply. Both mean- 
ings are implied in the expression when 
it becomes the title of “A Book for 
Children, Containing Some of the 
Strange and Wonderful Things to be 
Found in the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
There is an Introduction by Robert 
Ripley of “Believe It or Not” fame, 
who says he has “traveled for twenty 
years in 151 countries, learning con- 
stantly that most of the things I knew 
were not so.” Here are sixty-five pages 
of fascinating text and pictures, every 
little story carrying an exact reference 
to the encyclopaedia source. What Do 
You Know about That? will be sent on 
request, by The Encyclopaedia Britan- 








nica, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Christmas 


Wise Men and Shepherds for 
Poster or Sand Table 
Holiday Blackboard Border 
Character Building Activity 


Be sure to get this big 1933 Christmas 
package of Teacher-Plans, containing 
full-size patterns for a large Christmas 
poster or sand table, small poster de- 
signed for free hand cutting, colorful 
display border for your blackboard and 
clever window decoration. Teacher- 
Plans isa monthly service supplying a 
new package of material every month 
from September through May. 

Send 50 cents for your December 
Package today. Better still, take ad- 
vantage of our Special Trial Subscrip- 
tion Offer, Six months for only $2.25. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 


Princeton, Illinois. 





Enclosed is §........... for item checked. 
sabeee December Teacher-Pians 50c. 
esp: Leacher-Plans for 6 mo. $2.25. 


NAME ...... 


need 
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Subscribe Now for 


THe INSTRUCTOR 


(One Year $2.00—Two Years $3.00) 


and Get 
The 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for Only 20 Cents Additional 


1 SKS The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and cover | 
—size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with the newest ready-to- 
use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of all kinds (with 
answers)—completion tests, multiple choice tests, 
true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests—stories 
with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 full- 










Za | 


INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


4933 1934 





page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. Provides 
for all the grades. The material is new and has not | 
been previously published. 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold only in com- 
bination with The INSTRUCTOR at an additional 
price of 20 cents. Price with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 yr., $2.20; with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs., $3.20. 




















—Use This Order Blank—Pay Jan. 5th If More Convenient—_ 


jin. Dec, 33] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 year, $2.00; for) 2 years, $3.00. 
[] Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 


Send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Social Recovery 
By EvaANGELINE BooTH 


Commander-in-Chief, The Salvation 
Army 


The Salvation Army is heartily in ac- 
cord with the NRA and stands four- 
square behind the President. We have 
ranged ourselves under its banner, and 
put the provisions which concern the 
well-being of our employees into im- 
mediate effect. Reports from our 5,076 
officers, closely in touch with the em- 
ployment situation, show that already 
the beneficent effects of this great 
national endeavor are being felt in in- 
creased demands for workers; a move- 
ment which we hope will be intensified 
until all men and women at present 
denied the elementary right of earning 
an honest living are absorbed into the 
industry of our great country. 

What I am most concerned about at | 
the present moment is that submerged 
section of the nation, over whom these 
benefits will pass without leaving any 
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nets, Communication, Our Bodies, Rail. 
roads, Airplanes, Numbers, North 
American Indians, The Story of the 
Maya. They have found scientific mep 
who know how to write simply on com. 
plex matters, and illustrators who cap 
picture graphically anything from the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable in 1866 to 
the action of a photo-electric cell. Every 
page with a picture, every picture ip 
colors, and all done in a poster style that 
is irresistible. 

To a large extent, the content is based 
on exhibits at the Exposition in Chicago, 
Teachers who saw these twelve littl 
books there were greatly interested in 
them, and many thousands were sold for 
classroom use of teachers and pupils and 
for gifts. Their merits should assure ; 
continuing popularity. “A Century of 
Progress Wonder Library” is listed in 


our department “The New Books.” 


Women Writers and Leaders 


Two small volumes, whose signifi- 


amelioration of their Present discon-| cance is greater than their bulk might 
tents. What of the distressed women | indicate, have recently appeared—T he 
and children, denied by circumstances, One Hundred Best Books by American 
they cannot control their rightful! Women during the Past Hundred Years 
human heritage of shelter and protec-| and America’s Twelve Great Women 
tion? The Salvation Army homes and | Leaders during the Past Hundred Years. 
hospitals throughout our land are full of | The books were selected under the aus- 
such, What of the families deprived of pices of the National Council of Women 
| their breadwinners through ill health | by a large committee headed by Anita 
and other contributory causes? The, Browne and comprising a Book Council 
circle must be maintained unbroken, for | and a College Book Committee. The 


the home is the chief strength of the | 


books and their authors are listed under 





- » [} I am enclosing herewith. 

The above order totals $ which ‘ I will remit not later than Jan. 5, 1934. 
Name P. O. —_ 

St. or R.D. State 





Entertainment Books 


Christmas Plays and Recitations | 

By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, | 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- | 
| ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 
' and all of the exercises and plays 

have been successfully produced in 
the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. 
compilation of recitations, 
exercises, dialogues and plays for 
the celebration of the Christmastide. 
The selections are well varied in 
iength and character to suit all 
grades and, with the exception of a 
few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Among the 
plays and dialogues included are: 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas 
Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christ- 
mas Tree; Mother Goose's Visit to Santa Claus; 
Santa on Poverty Row; The Christmas Message ; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 
shop, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. 




















A new 
songs, 





Carol ; 


In this 





in entertainment form. The 19 se- 
lections included are suitable for 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in 
length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They are char- 
acterized by plen of action and 
clever dialogue. tase of produc- 
tion is also a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and the costumes 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 

By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
abundant material for New Year's, 
Valentine Day, Longfellow's Birth- 
day, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
May Day, Mother’s Day and Peace 
Day. The material consists of quo- 
tations, recitations, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also direc- 
tions for setting up a Maypole with 

















are simple, 





book health lessons are ssannaah | 





diagrams for winding the pole and 
for dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
a very fine collection of Yuletide 
songs, plays and recitations ar- 
ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part IIIl—Acrostics. Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 
the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 
used with a small or large number in the cast. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis 
N. bee and others. Eleven de- 
lightful little Christmas Plays prin- 
cipally adapted for younger pupils. 
The titles are: Christmas Secrets ; 
The Real Santa Claus; Christmas 
Joys and Christmas Toys; What 
Santa Brought; An Interview with 
Santa Claus; The Trul 
The Lost Reindeer ; In the Palace of 
Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack 
Frost; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa 
Claus. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


and Plays for Primary Pupils 
By Grace B. Faxon. The first 
part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of “The 
Pied Piper” which is suited to any 
general program. Some of the 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 
fairy tale characters, and grown persons. 









Believers ; 


Pieces 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues 


and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that are 


ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 





SPECIAL OFFER: Any THREE of the above Entertainment Books for $1.00, Postpaid. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. | The Earth, Planets, Light, Sound, Mag- 


sure to please. 27 selections im all, | 


many instances been softened by the 
grant of an old age pension, but much 
remains to be done. The physically 


The homeless transient man has to be 
rehabilitated. The innocent dependents 
of prisoners have to be cared for. The 
President has made quite clear how 
much of the social recovery aimed at 
depends upon private philanthropy. 

The Salvation Army is placed in a 
position of special responsibility for this 
submerged section by the insistence of 
the charitable public, who believe in our 
methods, and approve our altruistic ideas 
of service. We cannot refuse the chal- 
lenge, and I confidently look to those 
friends for whose past help we are 
deeply grateful to continue to make us 
their almoners for God’s poor. 





Headquarters, 120 West 14th Street, 
New York, N.Y., will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


A “Wonder Library” 


| The inspiration that made A Century 
of Progress Exposition boldly different, 
truly original, and immensely effective 
in a very modern way, seems to have 
worked like leaven in Chicago. Cer- 
tainly Colortext Publications of that 
city have caught the spirit of the 1933 
World’s Fair and have embodied it in 
“A Century of Progress Wonder Li- 
brary”—a “library” that doesn’t require 


several feet of shelf space but asks for | 
| new bridge linking it with the mainl 


less than one inch. Not that ene can 
imagine these twelve twelve-page books, 
with their 312 stunning illustrations, 
staying long on any shelf! 

Snapping their fingers at the ponder- 
ous nomenclature of science, the pub- 
lishers have chosen the briefest of titles: 





nation. The lot of the aged poor has in | 


handicapped demand our consideration. | 


Donations sent to me at our National | 


appropriate classifications. Descriptive 
and biographical matter, compact but 
not crowded, stimulates an expanding 
| interest in the achievements and person- 
alities of American women writers. 

As for the “twelve great women lead- 
_ers,” they were chosen by the women of 
America in a Ladies’ Home Journal poll, 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Women. The book on this subject in- 
cludes brief biographies (with excellent 
portraits) which appeared originally in 
The Christian Science Monitor, and also 
five prize-winning essays on “The Essen- 
tial Qualities of a Woman Leader.” The 
two volumes are listed this month under 


“The New Books.” 





| 


Material on Italy 


Teachers seeking material to make the 
study of Italy more interesting to their 
| pupils will wish to take advantage of the 
illustrated booklets and colored posters 
to be obtained from the Italian Tourist 
Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. The posters, which 
come in sets of five, will be sent on re- 
| ceipt of 25 cents to cover mailing costs. 
When writing for several booklets, 15 
cents in stamps should be inclosed. _ 

One series of booklets covers the main 
cities of Italy, and another the various 
provinces. The booklets on Rome and 
Venice include maps showing the latest 
developments—in the case of Rome the 
great avenue (Via dell’Impero) cut 
through the heart of the ancient 
modern city, in the case of Venice 


Other booklets are on such subjects 3 
Sports in Italy, Italian Spas, The Adri- 
atic Sea. A large map called “Gastro 
nomic Italy” pictures the foods of 
country; others show air routes and 

connections with the rest of Europe 





There is also a large-size map of Rome. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Get a book that was published at $2 
to $3.50, like this, each month, 
for only $1 


AVE you heard of this new way 
to save from $1 to $2.50 or more 
on a good book every month? 

If you would like to obtain books 
at half price or less you too will be 
interested in the Doubleday One 
Dollar Book Club. There is no enroll- 
ment fee. There are no dues. You 
are not obliged to buy a book every 
month. You do not have to agree to 
buy any particular number of books. 
You simply are offered a real saving 
on outstanding volumes—worth read- 
ing and owning—when you wish to 
buy them! 

“WILLIAM PITT,” by P. W. 
Wilson, is only one of the many 
fascinating books to which Club 


Members have been entitled in recent 
months. Carefully chosen for interest, 
permanent value, and literary excel- 
lence, the Club’s monthly selections 
include $2 to $3.50 books of fiction, 
biography, travel, adventure, history. 
Not*‘cheap reprints,” but ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS or editions identical 
with the original. And each one you 
take costs only ONE DOLLAR! If 
you do decide to take one book each 
month, you save from $12 to $30 a 
year on your reading. 

If you are building a library; if 
you welcome a logical way to genuine 
savings—then read how you can 
now enjoy the benefits of this proved 
plan. 


Join—W ithout Cost—the Book Lovers Who 
Are Saving Money This New Way 


The books selected by the Club are excep- 
tional titles—in many cases BEST SELLERS, 
for among them you will find outstanding 
books to please every reading taste—novels, 
biographies, tales of adventure by land or sea, 
books of essays or of history, books in every 
class of literature. The authors are most cer- 
tain to appeal to the majority of our members. 
In past months these have nn De 
Drinkwater, H. G. Wells, W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, Clemence Dane, V. Sackville West, 
Harold Lamb, Robert Hichens and William 
McFee. Surely they mean reading pleasure 
and reading profit! icons you do not have 

to accept the Club’s 
selection. Your own 





"| tastes are free to choose 
Why It Will from the Club’s lists, to 
substitute, to return, 

PAY You to just as you wish. The 
Send the Coupon only thing you can’t 
NOW! help doing is to SAVE 


MONEY every time 
uli corte you NOTH- you do buy a book! 
You pay NO monthly 
@ yearly “‘dues.”’ 


FREE Enrollment—FREE SERVICE 

The Doubleday One Dollar Book Club asks 
no enrollment fees or membership dues. You 
pay nothing for the service of having outstand- 
ing books recommended to you—books you 
really want to read! 

Each book is individual. There is no “stand- 
ard binding.” “WILLIAM PITT,” for 
example, is printed on fine antique paper, 
deckle-edge with stained page tops; aim 
lustrous black cloth, tastefully stamped in 
gold, and with a two-color jacket. 


You TAKE Only as Many Books as You WANT 

Remember, you do not have to accept the 
Club Selection. You may select an alternative 
book or you may decide not to take a book that 
month at all. You may even drop your mem- 
bership entirely any time you want to! 

During the year, there will be 12 monthly 
selections and 200 to 300 alternative books— 
good books, every one of them. YOU are the 
one to decide how many of them you wish. 
And you know in advance that each book will 
cost ONLY A DOLLAR. 


See for Yourself—AT OUR RISK—How Delighted You Will 





You do not have to 
take a book each month 


Be with this Common-Sense Plan 





unless you wish to. 
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You SAVE $1 to $2.50 
more on every ik 


The books offered are 
BEST SELLERS — or 
waive and “enjeyability 
@ake them wel | 
teading and owning. 


you decide wheth- 
d~ wish te keep it. 
ou take NO RISK 
im learning full details 
Rowendine the coupon 











You Need Send No Money with this Coupon 


— We invite you to try membership in the Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club. Unless you are more than pleased with “William Pitt,” the trial will 
cost you nothing. And it will place you under no obligation. 

Send the coupon to us now without money. We will send you “WILLIAM 
PITT,” postage prepaid. Examine and read it. If you like it—keep it and 
we will bill you at the special Club price of $1 plus th 
of roc. Each month, then, you will have the privilege of examining the 
monthly selection before you remit for it. But if “WILLIAM PITT” (or 
any other book, later on) does not appeal to you—return it and you pay 
nothing. Could anything be simpler, or fairer? You take no risk. 
coupon now. Address: DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 1712, Garden City, N. Y 


e small postage charge 


ail the 
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You Are Invited to Accept a 


FREE MEMBERSHIP in tic 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BooK CLUB 





Size 544 by 8% inches, 
over 360 pages, large 
readable type, on high 

ade book paper. 
Tinted top, handsome 
cloth binding and two- 
color wrapper. Pub- 
lished at $3.00. 


























































he refused the 
AT 23 Premiership of 

Britain. At 24 
he accepted. No wonder a 
poem of the day exclaimed: 


“A sight to make surrounding 
nations stare— 

A kingdom trusted to a school- 
boy’s care!” 


What an amaz- 
ing character! The 
most precocious 
genius in all the annals of British 
statesmanship. 

Up to now, no biography of his as- 
tounding life has been both authentic 
and thrilling. Now the story of Wil- 
liam Pitt, the Younger, is told with 
breathless fascination. Who was this 
man? Why did he tower so giganti- 
cally aver his friends, so decisively 
over his enemies? 

What dramatic signal flashed his 
ascendancy to the premiership? What 


The 23-year-old 
“Schoolboy” Who 








REFUSED 


to be Prime Min- 
ister of England! 






was the outcome when he dared stake 
his all against the sensuous 
Catherine the Great of Russia? What 
happened when he, unskilled in mili- 
tary tactics, ruthiessly drew swords 
with Napoleon? 


With a dissolute 
tyrant despoiling 
far-off India, what 
did he engineer to 
subdue the opposi- 
tion? How did 
this comparative 
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DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 1712, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me free as a Club Member and send me each month the Monthly Bulletin 
and the book selected, commencing with WILLIAM PITT. I will examine each Book Selec- 
tion for three days and if I decide to keep it, I will send you the Club price of $1.00 plus 
the small postage charge of ten cents. If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in which 
case I am to have the privilege of choosing alternative book, if I wish, from the list In the 
Bulletin. I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except to pay for the books 
which I decide to keep. I am to be free to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 
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For Christmas Gifts to Your Pupils 
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XMAS FESTIVAL MASKS 


for Class Parties and Christmas Dramatics 


ERE is Santa Claus, an Elf who helps him—two Toy Soldiers, a Rag Doll, 
and a French Doll—in outline masks to be colored, cut out and mounted— 
. .. This is holiday seat work which little folks will do 
with zest—a project appealing to every child—making a mask which he can take 
... Each mask may 


and used by the pupils. 


home and enjoy himself as well as use in school exercises. 
also be a Merry Christmas gift to the child who makes it. 


XMAS FESTIVAL MASKS are of large size, the Santa Claus 16” high, Toy 


Detailed directions for 
coloring and constructing different types of masks are printed on each portfolio. 


Buy XMAS FESTIVAL MASKS now and make your holiday seat work a proj- 


Soldiers 17” high, and the elf and dolls about 11” square. 


ect of happiness and enthusiasm. 


Price, per portfolio, 6 masks... 
Three portfolios, 18 masks 





ene 35c postpaid 
Sorrel _....$1.00 postpaid 








STANDARD COLOR CLASSICS 








TEN 
BOOKS 


$1.50 


POSTPAID 


Superb Gift Books for Little Folks 
THREE LITTLE PIGS 


“who are not scared of the mean old wolf’ 


in a gorgeous, fascinating, beautifully colored volume—and 
nine other famous classics of childhood 











Color—Beauty—Entertainment—Constructive Interest—these qual- 
ities of the perfect gift culminates in standard color classics. 


Ten beautiful books in a beautiful box—every one a little master- 
piece of art, literature and mechanical perfection— 


—colorful illustrations—of a splendor never before realized in chil- 
dren’s books outside of expensive de luxe editions— 


—a quality of bookmaking, superb in every detail—handsome, sturdy, 
insuring long life and lasting pleasure as these brilliant books are 
handled and read again and again by eager readers— 


—a gift of substantial value as well as visual attraction that the child 
will use daily at home or in school—an essential part of his literary 
education, presenting a group of stories—ten of them—approved by all 
educators and child culturists— 


Titles are: 
Three Little Pigs 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Three Little Kittens 
Little Black Sambo 


Henny Penny 

The Three Bears 
Peter Rabbit 

Wee Willie Winkie 
Candy Land 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Bumpa-Toy Crayon Holders 


cost little, are colorful and smart in design, of practical 
usefulness, and delightful novelties for children. 


These quaint little figures—7%4” high—are made of 
heavy fibre, gaily colored. There are six designs: Clown, 
Dog, Cat, Pig, Chinese Boy, and Dutch Girl. Each figure 
bears a set of eight colored crayons in an unique box with 
cut-out sections through which the colored crayons show, 
and which indicate by printed legends on the box the cor- 
rect blending of two crayons to make a third color. The 
crayon box is easily detached from the holder and the 
colored figure is then complete in itself as a stand-up 
grotesque doll. 


Bumpa-Toy Crayon Holders 


will bring the greatest pleasure to children with lowest 
cost to the giver. 


Price per box of six figures assorted, postpaid___$ .75 
Three boxes, postpaid... $2.00 




















STANDARD COLOR CLASSICS 


present an opportunity in Economy. THE boxed set of ten books is a sump 
tuous gift—but you can distribute the ten books, if you desire, among ten 
children. Each single book will be a delightful and welcome Xmas gift 
—and your expense for spreading Christmas cheer is reduced to a minimum. 


Price, per set, 10 books in handsome box... $1.50 
Two sets for $2.85 Three sets, $4.00 
Ten copies Three Little Pigs, not boxed ___. $1.25 


All books postpaid on receipt of above prices 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
| Springfield, Mass. 
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| Enclosed find $.............000..... for which send me the following: 
| sankadl sets Christmas Masks 
iil sets Bumpa Crayon Holders 
| asian sets Standard Color Classics 
l gu sets of 10 copies Three Little Pigs 
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Our EDITORIAL PAGE 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols piay, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


HIS much-loved Christmas carol, written many 
years ago by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, has a 
message for us to-day. Christmas and the thought of 
peace go hand in hand. During this Christmas season, 
why not bring the message of peace, world peace, to your 
schoolroom, or re-emphasize it if you have been present- 
ing it from time to time. Let us not think of peace in 
abstract terms, but rather consider it concretely, as 
something to work for, to achieve. Individually we want 
peace and collectively we should have it, but it will come 
only by earnest effort on the part of each of us. 


4OKH 


It is through the children that world peace can be re- 
alized. But it will require the work of the teacher in the 
schoolroom and the parents in the home. With a world 
now smaller than it was a generation ago, with the dis- 
tance between two points shorter than it has ever been, 
with the hearing of a voice around the globe made possi- 
ble, the fact that we are all members of a world family 
can be graphically presented to your pupils. 

Children are children no matter what their color or 
where they live. They go to school, they play games, 
they are blest with the love of mother and father, sister 
and brother. They cherish ambitions, they have friends. 


Once a child becomes aware that in another country— 
no matter where that country is located, or what its po- 
litical aspirations or affiliations—there are children like 
himself, he sees that country in a new light. Such a 
country is now the home of children, not a strange land 
in a different part of the world. The importance of each 
country, regardless of size; the dependence of nations 
upon one another; the contribution which each makes to 
the well-being of the world—these and many more are 
salient points to be considered and emphasized. 


EK 


To direct special attention to the subject of world 


peace, on the part of your pupils and school patrons, we 


suggest that you present on your Christmas program a 
world peace play by Essé V. Hathaway, “The Christmas 
Pledge,” found on page 47 of this issue. Two plays, one 
devoted to the interdependence of nations, the other to 
gifts made to the world by great people of various coun- 
tries, appeared in our November issue, pages 22 and 49. 


KH 


Some time ago, the following verse by Ethel Blair 
Jordan was published in the Junior Red Cross News: 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 


What a rich opportunity lies before each and every 
teacher, and what better season could there be for set- 
ting forth upon, or continuing, a program which has as 
its goal the peace of the world! 


KK 
A sincere Christmas greeting is extended to you from 


each member of THE INsTRucTOR staff. May every 
Christmas joy be yours. 


Hala Ud a 


MANAGING EprTor 
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“HALLELUJAH —THomas Cooper GoTcH 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, ToweR Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Blessed are they, O Lord, 

Who speak well of thy glory, 

Who sing of thy kingdom. 
Hallelujah! 


This is the meaning of the words 
that the young girls in the picture are 
singing. Do you like their bright, 
beautiful dresses? They are not or- 
dinary dresses. They are of brocade 
and damask, and are the kind worn 
for a festival. That is an occasion 
when people are joyous and happy. 

How carefully the artist has 
grouped the girls. No two look, or 
are dressed, alike, yet all seem to be- 
long together. It is because the artist 
has planned his picture so harmoni- 
ously. He wanted to make this a pic- 
ture of music. He wanted it to be a 
modern “‘cherub choir,” he said. We 
feel the rhythm of song because the 
artist made the lines, colors, and 
dark and light values seem to move 
smoothly from low to high, just as a 
composer does with tones in music. 


QUESTIONS 


Do you think these girls posed for 
the picture? From where do you 
think the artist took the idea for the 


For the 
Do you think he enjoyed 


dresses they are wearing? 
scrolls? 
painting the designs on the dresses? 

Do you think the artist arranged 
his colors in a happy manner? Select 
two colors which you think are espe- 
cially beautiful. 

What is the most important line in 
the picture? How did the artist show 
us this? What is the next most im- 
Portant line? 

Do you find ideas for your pictures 
When you look at those of others? 


THE PICTURE 


On some of the scrolls we see music 
notes and the words that the girls are 
singing. They are the same words 
which are written on the wall. They 
are not like the words and notes of the 
songs we sing. How beautiful the 
large letter S looks with the red, gold, 
and blue design about it. 

The artist lived in England, but he 
spent much time in Italy. There he 
found paintings by the masters, and 
from these he learned many things. 

One artist who painted pictures of 
famous Florentine families was named 
Gozzoli. He knew how to group the 
many people in his pictures so that 
they never looked crowded. The 
most important persons were larger, 
and were placed in just the position 
which would catch the eye first. All 





ty 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: TATE GALLERY, LONDON 


THE ARTIST 


ECAUSE of Charles Caffin’s interest in 

Thomas Cooper Gotch we have the only 
biographical notes available on this English 
artist who sought to present childhood in a 
role before unthought of. 

Born in London, in December, 1854, of a 
prominent family, he knew the life that the 
best private schools could give. After en- 
gaging in business for four years, he decided 
to study art, because he felt that as an artist 
he would be happiest and most useful. His 
years of preparation for an art career were 
spent at the Fine Arts School in Antwerp, 
then studying with Samuel Lawrence, in the 
Slade School in London, and next in Paris, 
working with Jean Paul Laurens. 

After leaving Paris he settled in Newlyn, 
England. In this Cornish neighborhood a 
number of young English artists were making 
their homes and becoming famous as the 
“Newlyn Men.” They were all realists. The 


group was an English Barbizon School, much 
(Continued on page 62) 


the other figures helped to make the 
important ones more beautiful, more 
interesting. 

Gotch studied this very carefully. 
In his pictures he wanted to show 
many children, for he was very fond 
of them. Sometimes he painted real 
children whom he saw in English vil- 
lages. Sometimes he just made up his 
children. The early Italian artists 
put halos and wings on the children 
in their pictures, and called them 
cherubs. Gotch did not think chil- 
dren needed wings and halos to make 
them cherubs. 

Long ago, in old England, groups 
of children would go out on Christ- 
mas Eve and sing their songs of glad- 
ness. These groups of carolers were 
called waits. People invited them in, 
and listened to their songs. To-day 
children sing at Christmas time the 
carols that everyone loves, just as 
these girls in the picture are doing. 


ACTIVITIES 


What joy it will be to learn old 
carols and sing them in the halls of 
your school the day before Christmas 
vacation! Perhaps you can sing them 
on Christmas Eve for shut-ins. 

A lovely gift to make is an illus- 
trated book of Christmas carols. 

Let this picture come to life. Think 
of costumes you might wear which 
would be gay and colorful. They can 
be the same colors as those in the pic- 
ture, but they need not be of such 
fine material. Make scrolls, and print 
on them in very simple but beautiful 
letters the song you like to sing best. 
Then have a real singing picture. 
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XMAS FESTIVAL MASKS 


for Class Parties and Christmas Dramatics 


ERE is Santa Claus, an Elf who helps him—two Toy Soldiers, a Rag Doll, 
and a French Doll—in outline masks to be colored, cut out and mounted— 
and used by the pupils. . . . This is holiday seat work which little folks will do 
with zest—a project appealing to every child—making a mask which he can take 
home and enjoy himself as well as use in school exercises. ... Each mask may 
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Bumpa-Toy Crayon Holders 


cost little, are colorful and smart in design, of practical 
usefulness, and delightful novelties for children. 


These quaint little figures—7%4” high—are made of 
heavy fibre, gaily colored. There are six designs: Clown, 
Dog, Cat, Pig, Chinese Boy, and Dutch Girl. Each figure 
bears a set of eight colored crayons in an unique box with 
cut-out sections through which the colored crayons show, 
and which indicate by printed legends on the box the cor- 
rect blending of two crayons to make a third color. The 
crayon box is easily detached from the holder and the 
colored figure is then complete in itself as a stand-up 


also be a Merry Christmas gift to the child who makes it. 


XMAS FESTIVAL MASKS are of large size, the Santa Claus 16” high, Toy 
Soldiers 17” high, and the elf and dolls about 11” square. Detailed directions for 
coloring and constructing different types of masks are printed on each portfolio. 

Buy XMAS FESTIVAL MASKS now and make your holiday seat work a proj- 
ect of happiness and enthusiasm. 


Price, per portfolio, 6 masks. nc eeeeecenenne 
Three portfolios, 18 masks 


grotesque doll. 


Bumpa-Toy Crayon Holders 


will bring the greatest pleasure to children with lowest 
cost to the giver. 


Price per box of six figures assorted, postpaid___$ .75 


oss SSC postpaid Three boxes, postpaid... $2.00 


..$1.00 postpaid 


STANDARD COLOR CLASSICS 


Superb Gift Books for Little Folks 
THREE LITTLE PIGS 


“who are not scared of the mean old wolf” 
































TEN 
BOOKS 


$1.50 


POSTPAID 


in a gorgeous, fascinating, beautifully colored volume—and 
nine other famous classics of childhood 











STANDARD COLOR CLASSICS 


present an opportunity in Economy. THE boxed set of ten books is a sump- 
tuous gift—but you can distribute the ten books, if you desire, among ten 


Color—Beauty—Entertainment—Constructive Interest—these qual- 
ities of the perfect gift culminates in standard color classics. 


Ten beautiful books in a beautiful box—every one a little master- 
piece of art, literature and mechanical perfection— 


children. Each single book will be a delightful and welcome Xmas gift 
—and your expense for spreading Christmas cheer is reduced to a minimum. 


Price, per set, 10 books in handsome box... $1.50 
Two sets for $2.85 Three sets, $4.00 


Ten copies Three Little Pigs, not boxed 
All books postpaid on receipt of above prices 


MAIL THE COUPON 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Enclosed find $ 


—colorful illustrations—of a splendor never before realized in chil- 
dren’s books outside of expensive de luxe editions— 





$1.25 
—a quality of bookmaking, superb in every detail—handsome, sturdy, 


insuring long life and lasting pleasure as these brilliant books are 
handled and read again and again by eager readers— 


—a gift of substantial value as well as visual attraction that the child 
will use daily at home or in school—an essential part of his literary 
education, presenting a group of stories—ten of them—approved by all 


educators and child culturists— for which send me the following: 


sets Christmas Masks 

sets Bumpa Crayon Holders 

sets Standard Color Classics 

sets of 10 copies Three Little Pigs 


Titles are: 
Three Little Pigs 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Three Little Kittens 
Little Black Sambo 


Henny Penny 

The Three Bears 
Peter Rabbit 

Wee Willie Winkie 
Candy Land 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PAGE 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


HIS much-loved Christmas carol, written many 
years ago by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, has a 
message for us to-day. Christmas and the thought of 
peace go hand in hand. During this Christmas season, 
why not bring the message of peace, world peace, to your 
schoolroom, or re-emphasize it if you have been present- 
ing it from time to time. Let us not think of peace in 
abstract terms, but rather consider it concretely, as 
something to work for, to achieve. Individually we want 
peace and collectively we should have it, but it will come 
only by earnest effort on the part of each of us. 


4OKH 


It is through the children that world peace can be re- 
alized. But it will require the work of the teacher in the 
schoolroom and the parents in the home. With a world 
now smaller than it was a generation ago, with the dis- 
tance between two points shorter than it has ever been, 
with the hearing of a voice around the globe made possi- 
ble, the fact that we are all members of a world family 
can ‘be graphically presented to your pupils. 

Children are children no matter what their color or 
where they live. They go to school, they play games, 
they are blest with the love of mother and father, sister 
and brother. They cherish ambitions, they have friends. 


Once a child becomes aware that in another country— 
no matter where that country is located, or what its po- 
litical aspirations or afhliations—there are children like 
himself, he sees that country in a new light. Such a 
country is now the home of children, not a strange land 
in a different part of the world. The importance of each 
country, regardless of size; the dependence of nations 
upon one another; the contribution which each makes to 
the well-being of the world—these and many more are 
salient points to be considered and emphasized. 


ORK 


To direct special attention to the subject of world 
peace, on the part of your pupils and school patrons, we 
suggest that you present on your Christmas program a 
world peace play by Esse V. Hathaway, “The Christmas 
Pledge,” found on page 47 of this issue. Two plays, one 
devoted to the interdependence of nations, the other to 
gifts made to the world by great people of various coun- 
tries, appeared in our November issue, pages 22 and 49. 


KH 


Some time ago, the following verse by Ethel Blair 
Jordan was published in the Junior Red Cross News: 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 


What a rich opportunity lies before each and every 
teacher, and what better season could there be for set- 
ting forth upon, or continuing, a program which has as 
its goal the peace of the world! 


KH 


A sincere Christmas greeting is extended to you from 
each member of THE INsTRUCTOR staff. May every 
Christmas joy be yours. 
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“HALLELUJAH —THoas COOPER GOTCH 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR oF ART, ToweR Hitt ScHOoL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Blessed are they, O Lord, 

Who speak well of thy glory, 

Who sing of thy kingdom. 
Hallelujah! 


This is the meaning of the words 
that the young girls in the picture are 
singing. Do you like their bright, 
beautiful dresses? They are not or- 
dinary dresses. They are of brocade 
and damask, and are the kind worn 
for a festival. That is an occasion 
when people are joyous and happy. 

How carefully the artist has 
grouped the girls. No two look, or 
are dressed, alike, yet all seem to be- 
long together. It is because the artist 
has planned his picture so harmoni- 
ously. He wanted to make this a pic- 
ture of music. He wanted it to be a 
modern “‘cherub choir,” he said. We 
feel the rhythm of song because the 
artist made the lines, colors, and 
dark and light values seem to move 
smoothly from low to high, just as a 
composer does with tones in music. 


QUESTIONS 


Do you think these girls posed for 
the picture? From where do you 
think the artist took the idea for the 
dresses they are wearing? For the 
scrolls? Do you think he enjoyed 
painting the designs on the dresses? 

Do you think the artist arranged 
his colors in a happy manner? Select 
two colors which you think are espe- 
cially beautiful. 

What is the most important line in 
the picture? How did the artist show 
us this? What is the next most im- 
portant line? 

Do you find ideas for your pictures 
when you look at those of others? 


THE PICTURE 


On some of the scrolls we see music 
notes and the words that the girls are 
singing. ‘They are the same words 
which are written on the wall. They 
are not like the words and notes of the 
songs we sing. How beautiful the 
large letter S looks with the red, gold, 
and blue design about it. 

The artist lived in England, but he 
spent much time in Italy. There he 
found paintings by the masters, and 
from these he learned many things. 

One artist who painted pictures of 
famous Florentine families was named 
Gozzoli. He knew how to group the 
many people in his pictures so that 
they never looked crowded, The 
most important persons were larger, 
and were placed in just the position 
which would catch the eye first. All 





ty 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: TATE GALLERY, LONDON 


THE ARTIST 


BECAUSE of Charles Caffin’s interest in 

Thomas Cooper Gotch we have the only 
biographical notes available on this English 
artist who sought to present childhood in a 
role before unthought of. 

Born in London, in December, 1854, of a 
prominent family, he knew the life that the 
best private schools could give. After en- 
gaging in business for four years, he decided 
to study art, because he felt that as an artist 
he would be happiest and most useful. His 
years of preparation for an art career were 
spent at the Fine Arts School in Antwerp, 
then studying with Samuel Lawrence, in the 
Slade School in London, and next in Paris, 
working with Jean Paul Laurens, 

After leaving Paris he settled in Newlyn, 
England. In this Cornish neighborhood a 
number of young English artists were making 
their homes and becoming famous as the 
“Newlyn Men.” They were all realists. The 


group was an English Barbizon School, much 
(Continued on page 62) 


the other figures helped to make the 
important ones more beautiful, more 
interesting. 

Gotch studied this very carefully. 
In his pictures he wanted to show 
many children, for he was very fond 
of them. Sometimes he painted real 
children whom he saw in English vil- 
lages. Sometimes he just made up his 
children. The early Italian artists 
put halos and wings on the children 
in their pictures, and called them 
cherubs. Gotch did not think chil- 
dren needed wings and halos to make 
them cherubs. 

Long ago, in old England, groups 
of children would go out on Christ- 
mas Eve and sing their songs of glad- 
ness. These groups of carolers were 
called waits. People invited them in, 
and listened to their songs. To-day 
children sing at Christmas time the 
carols that ‘everyone loves, just as 
these girls in the picture are doing. 


ACTIVITIES 


What joy it will be to learn old 
carols and sing them in the halls of 
your school the day before Christmas 
vacation! Perhaps you can sing them 
on Christmas Eve for shut-ins. 

A lovely gift to make is-an illus- 
trated book of Christmas carols. 

Let this picture come to life. Think 
of costumes you might wear which 
would be gay and colorful. They can 
be the same colors as those in the pic- 
ture, but they need not be of such 
fine material. Make scrolls, and print 
on them in very simple but beautiful 
letters the song you like to sing best. 
Then have a real singing picture, 
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HE interest which 
my pupils had 
shown in a study 
of Indian life 

pointed the way to the unit 
of work described here, 
which occupied a period of 
about six weeks. 

Life in the Arabian des- 
ert presented another phase 
of nomadic life, in another 
country, under different 
conditions. It clarified ideas 
the children already had 
and led them to new con- 
ceptions. It offered ample 
opportunity for interesting 
and meaningful compari- 
sons of these two nomadic 
peoples. It provided for an 
appreciation of the difficul- 
ties of life under certain en- 
vironmental conditions and 
a realization that customs 
differing from our own are 
due to these conditions. It 
led to an appreciation of 
some of the desirable char- 
acter traits of the Arabians. 
I. Approach. 


In our school the unit was initiated 
effectively through a motion picture, 
“Bedouins of the Sahara” (State Museum, 





FOR DECEMBER 


SUMMARY of this section, 
and of helpful material in 
our other current pages, follows. 


OK 
Arithmetic— 

You will find seatwork problems 
on page 32, a story containing 
problems on page 30, and a brief 
article in the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club. 


soe 


Art— 

For creative expression, make 
use of Miss Todd’s double-page 
feature, the seatwork exercises on 
page 32, and the window decora- 
tion. The blackboard decorations 
are for the teacher’s use; and the 
cover, the picture study lesson, and 
the Picture Section help in art ap- 
preciation. 


ee 


Christmas Gifts— 

Full-page illustrated articles by 
Miss Fricke, Miss Birck, and Miss 
Morrow contain valuable gift sug- 
gestions. Other ideas for inexpen- 
sive things to make appear on page 
30 and in the Help-One-Another 
Club. See also page 55. 


KH 


Elementary Science— 

On page 26 are tests about the 
stars, and on page 23 is a unit of 
work dealing with birds, contrib- 
uted by Miss Friman. 


History and Geography— 

There are the historical play, 
“A Bit of Puritan Fun,” and Miss 
Linder’s unit, “Life in the Desert.” 


*KH 


Language and Literature— 

On these subjects are a short 
article, page 30; Plates I, VI, and 
VII of the Picture Section; and 
two Help-One-Another Club item- 


KH 


Program Material— 

Four entertainment pages, 18-21, 
with helpful illustrations, and 
“Dramatizing the Toy Store,” by 
Miss Malvey, page 31, provide a 
wide range of material. On pages 
44-47, “The Yule Logs,” “A 
Christmas Chronicle,” and _ the 
music will be useful. A Christ- 
mas party is described on page 60. 


KH 
Reading— 
Miss Cunningham presents sto- 
ries and seatwork, pages 24 and 32. 


KH 


Spelling and Handwriting— 
Items on these two subjects are 


in the Help-One-Another Club. 
KKH 
Units of Work— 


There are three seasonal units— 
“Life in the Desert,” “Attracting 
Birds in Winter,” and “Dramatiz- 
ing the Toy Store.” 





21. How are the peo- 
ple of the Arabian des- 
ert different from us? 
How are they like us? 
B. Questions asked by 
the teacher. 
1. In what ways are 
the Arabians keeping 
up with modern ways 
of living? 
2. What do we owe to 
the Arabians? 
3. What do they get 
from us? 
4. Do the children re- 
alize the close relation- 
ship between the lives 
of the ancient no- 
madic peoples of Bible 








LIFE IN THE DESERT 


By MILDRED K. LINDER 


TeacHeErR, THIRD Grave, STOCKTON ScHOOL, East ORANGE, NEw JERSEY 


hump? 


9. What pets do they have? 
10. Why does the camel have a 


Trenton, N.J.). This film shows desert 
scenes—caravans, oases, rug-making, the 
grinding of grain, and so on. 
The idea of an imaginary journey to the 
Arabian desert appeals to children. 
II. Procedure. 
A. Questions asked by the children. 
1. How do we get to Arabia? 
2. What is a desert? 
3. How do the desert people dress? 
4. What do they eat? 
§. Are the Arabian tents like the 
tents of the Indians? 
6. What kind of work do the desert 
people do? 
7. Do the children go to school? 
8. What games do the children play? 


11. Where do the Arabians get the 
dyes for their rugs? 

12. What do they do with the rugs? 
13. What do dates come from? 

14. Why are the Arabians proud of 
their horses? 

15. Why can the camel go several 
days without food or water? 

16. Why is the camel called “the ship 
of the desert”? 

17. Why do the people travel mostly 
at night? 

18. Why do the Arabians travel in 
caravans? 

19. What is an oasis? 

20. On the desert do they have 
automobiles? radios? electricity? 


days and the present- 
day Bedouins? 

5. Do the children re- 
alize that there are 
three types of Ara- 
bians: those who live 
on the desert (the 
nomadic _ Bedouins), 
those who live in oases 
or villages, and those 
who live in cities? 


C. Making first-hand contacts with 
some aspects of Arabian life. 


1. Making a trip to the library to see 
an exhibit of Arabian objects—a 
large hand-woven rug, bracelets, 
rings, coffee cups, brassware, etc. 

2. Gathering around tables at the li- 
brary while the librarian passed 
around a great many interesting pic- 
tures of the Arabian desert. Discuss- 
ing the pictures; asking questions 
about them. 

3. Listening to Arabian music: an 
Arabian lullaby; and the “Danse 
Arabe” from Tschaikowsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite. 

4, Eating dates from Arabia. 


D. Gaining new meanings through pic- 
tures, slides, maps, and globe. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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CuHRISTMAS GirTs MADE OF DISCARDED MATERIALS 


By MILDRED MORROW 


TEACHER, Pusiic SCHOOL, TusTIN, CALIFORNIA 


HIS year, when schools are find- 
ing it necessary to curtail their 
budgets, the teacher will appre- 
ciate more than ever her boxes 

of discarded materials. These materials 
may be used to advantage in making 
Christmas gifts, especially in the lower 
grades. They serve not only to supple- 
ment the usual equipment of the school, 
but to show the child possibilities for con- 
structive work at home. They are also 
valuable in teaching economy in the use 
of materials. 

It is often surprising to find what an 
interesting assortment of materials one 
may secure by sending a suggestive list to 
the parents. The following paragraphs 
mention some of the materials that have 
been obtained in this way and the uses to 
which they have been put. 

Let us examine first the articles illus- 
trated here, beginning at the top of the 
page. 

Musical instruments—Made out of 
cheese boxes. The one at the right was 
filled with pebbles. Many different mate- 
rials may be put in to make various 
sounds. The lid of a cheese box was used 
for the other instrument. It was painted 
green and decorated with a circular piece 
of wall paper. Tops of ginger-ale bottles 
were fastened on with wires, to make the 
sound. 

Christmas box.—The wrapped box is 
decorated with seals cut from gay enve- 
lope linings. 

Wooden candlestick—Made from one 
of the wooden plugs which come inserted 
in the ends of a roll of wrapping paper. A 
piece of pasteboard is glued to the bottom 
to cover the hole. The candlestick is paint- 
ed green and a red candle inserted. 
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Toy horse-—A wooden box forms the 
body; a small cardboard box, the head; 
pieces of wood, the legs; and a curtain 
pull with tassel, the tail. 

The following gifts may also be made. 
Materials that can be used are suggested 
in each case. 

Flowerpots.—Painted, used for bulbs 
and plants. 

String-holders.—Made from round ice- 
cream cartons or tin cans, painted, or 
decorated with paper. 

Book ends—Made from scraps of 
wood, in interesting shapes and designs. 

Coat hangers; shoe trees.—Painted in 
gay colors and given touches of decora- 
tion. 

Ornamental flower.—Made from scraps 
of gay cotton prints; for Mother’s kitchen 
apron or for a child’s school dress. 

Bracelets——Made from beads. (Rings 
may also be made in this way.) 

(Continued on page 63) 














A Bit of Puritan Fun 
By Tomeyna Carlyle 


It will add to the enjoyment of the play 
if, before the action begins, the following 
paragraph about the Christmas Candle is 
read or told to the audience by one of 
the children. 

The burning of the Christmas Candle 
was the bit of fun Puritan children were 
permitted to have at Christmas time. 
When the winter’s supply of candles was 
made each fall, a tiny amount of gun- 
powder was concealed in the heart of one 
candle, which was then laid aside as the 
Christmas Candle. On Christmas Eve the 
children gathered near it, telling stories 
and riddles and playing games, until the 
heat set off the gunpowder. Then, with a 
shout, all scampered off to bed. 


CHARACTERS 
JUDITH 


SETH 
BARTHOLOMEW 


JEDEDIAH 
FAITH (a small girl) 


HANNAH (a tall girl) 
ICHABOD 


The scene is a Puritan kitchen lighted 
by three or four candles. A table stands 
in the center of the stage. Chairs and 
benches are set straight against the walls. 
About a fireplace are hung kettles and 
pans. A low table or shelf is placed near 
one of the entrances. 

jyupitH (entering and calling)—Seth 
and Hannah, Jedediah, make haste! Faith 
and Ichabod and all of you, our Christ- 
mas Candle is almost spent and we haven't 
had half our yuletide fun. (The children 
enter.) 

sETH—I should like better to hear more 
sea stories. Uncle Ebby is such a good one 
at telling them. They are nicer than 


games and riddles, Judy. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Santa’s Helpers 
By Marion Beckler 


CHARACTERS 


SHIRLEY 
NORMA 
ANNE 
WILLIAM 


LUCY 

GERALD 
LOUISE 
THREE ELVES 


The scene is a living room, with a 
Christmas tree at the left and a telephone 
on a small table at right front. As the 
curtain rises, all of the children except 
Gerald and Louise are seen decorating the 
tree, singing a Christmas song. As soon 
as the song ends, they speak. 


SHIRLEY—W hat for 
Christmas, Norma? 

NORMA—I want a doll that walks and 
talks. 

SHIRLEY—I want a doll buggy for my 
twin dolls. 

ANNE—I want some books and a pair 
of skates. 

WILLIAM—I want a bicycle with a bell 
that rings loud. 

Lucy—I want a doll bed and some 
furniture and a playhouse. 

GERALD (entering)—Oh, you do? Well, 
look at this! (Holds up an open letter.) 
Dad says he got this letter from Santa 
Claus. (The children leave the tree to 
look at the letter. Gerald reads aloud.) 

I shall not be able to make my usual 
round of visits with presents for the chil- 
dren this year. I am sorry. They will 
have to find some other way of enjoying 
Christmas. 


do you want 


Yours with regrets, 

Workshop 13 Santa Claus 
Christmas Tree Row 
Phone: North Pole 0000 

SHIRLEY—I don’t believe that letter is 
real. 

ANNE—I'll bet Gerald’s father wrote it 
himself. 

NORMA—It isn’t his writing paper. 

WILLIAM—So we won't have 
Christmas presents! 


any 
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HAT is your special need 

for making your Christ- 

mas entertainment a success— 
a short Biblical pantomime, a 
brief historical exercise which 
makes use of well-known games, 
ROO kk a ak a ak ak ak ak a ak ak a a i a ak i a i a ak 


(All sit down, a very glum little group 
about the tree.) 

GERALD—No Christmas, no nothing! 

(Enter Louise, bringing an armful of 
tinsel for the tree.) 

LOUISE (noticing the gloomy faces)— 
What is the matter with all of you? - 

GERALD—No Christmas for anybody, 
that is the matter. Read this! (Hands 
her the letter.) 

LOUISE (after reading the letter)— 
That is not so bad. 

SHIRLEY—Not so bad! 

LOUISE—Santa says, “Find some other 
way of enjoying Christmas.” Can’t you? 
SHIRLEY—No, and I don’t want to! 
WILLIAM—There isn’t any other way. 

LOUISE—Maybe we'd feel better if we 
sang some Christmas songs. Let’s sing 
“Silent Night.” 

(They sing the song and other carols, 
and give recitations. The purpose of this 
scene is to bring out the true meaning of 
the first Christmas, and songs and verses 
should be chosen with this thought in 
view.) 

SHIRLEY—I don’t feel so unhappy as I 
did. 

GERALD (springing up)—I have an 
idea! 

OTHERS—What is it? 

GERALD—Let’s help Santa Claus. 

Lucy—Help him? How? 

GERALD—Well, I expect he hasn’t any 
money, and has run short of toys. All of 
us have toys we’re through playing with. 
We could mend those toys for Santa. 

Lucy—That’s a good idea. 

(Continued on page 68) 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


The stars were shin - ing bright, The snow lay pure and white, While the shep - herds with their 


Oh, hear the sleigh bells ring 


And hap - py chil - dren sing. 


Soft and sweet a__ sil - ver 
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a purposeful Santa Claus play, 
music, a rhythm-band number, 
recitations, or a play comprising 
a complete program? Which- 
ever it is, it will be found on 
these or the next two pages. 
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The Greeting Cards 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


(An exercise for nine children, each 
wearing over the shoulders two oblong 
pieces of cardboard, one across the chest 
and one across the back, held together 
with broad bands of ribbon or cambric. 
The cardboards worn on the chest, each 
bearing one letter, spell the words, “Very 
Merry,” and those on the back the word 
“Christmas.” The children take their 
places to the music of “Deck the Hall,” 
and face the audience.) 

FIRST CHILD— 

We are living greeting cards, 

We'll stay a little while, 
SECOND CHILD— 

To give a welcome to you all 

In very pleasant style. 

THIRD CHILD— 
To send a merry greeting 
Is not so very hard, 
FOURTH CHILD— 
Yet we chose another way— 
To “say it with a card.” 
FIFTH CHILD— 

We did not find these cards 

On any store man’s shelves. 
SIXTH CHILD— 

We bring you living greeting cards, 

And they are just ourselves. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 

We bring a wish for everyone, 

An old wish, yet a new. 
EIGHTH CHILD— 

We mean it, yes, with all our hearts, 

And hope it will come true. 

(Continued on page 71) 


A Christmas Pantomime 
By Gertrude Kuechler 


For this pantomime very little costum- 
ing is necessary. Mary, Joseph, and the 
shepherds may wear shawls; the Wise 
Men, bathrobes and turbans made of 
scarfs; and the angels, white dresses, with 
wings. The latter may be made by shap- 
ing stovepipe wire and pasting over it a 
fold of crépe paper about one and a half 
inches wide. Sew on tinsel, and fill the 
space with narrow strips of paper. The 
wings may be tied on securely with nar- 
row tape. 

For the Wise Men’s gifts we used a gild- 
ed vase, a pretty box, and an incense 
burner. The candles were some that the 
children had dipped themselves. 

The setting is a low platform on which 
are a dark screen dotted with silver stars, 
and a manger bed containing a doll 
wrapped in white cloth. A lighted elec- 
tric-light bulb or flash light may be placed 
near the head of the doll. 

The characters are Mary, Joseph, two 
angels, three Wise Men, and a few shep- 
herds. The chorus may be composed of 
any number of children. 


THE PANTOMIME 


Chorus enters to a processional song and 
takes its place at back of stage. “Follow- 
ing the Star,” by John Prindle Scott, is 
suggested, or a Christmas hymn. 

The teacher or one of the parents may 
read off stage the Christmas story from 
Luke 2: 8-16. 

While music is being played, Mary and 
Joseph take their places, Mary seated be- 
side the manger bed and Joseph standing 
at the right. (A piano selection, such as 
“Nazareth,” by Gounod; “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem”; or “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks” would be appro- 
priate.) Angels light candles at sides of 
platform and kneel, with their hands fold- 
ed, facing the manger. 

(Continued on page 71) 


Worps anv Music BY HELEN LYONS CAMPEAU 


sheep Saw the star and could not sleep. Christ, the King, was born That hap - py Christ - mas morn. 


chime Tells us now ’tis Christ-mas time. Let 





us laugh and play This hap - py Christ - mas Day. 
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Verse for Christmas 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


The Christmas Stocking 


(This may be used as an exercise for 
two children, each speaking every other 
line. They may carry filled stockings and 
pull out in turn the articles mentioned.) 


My stocking’s full of Christmas things, 
A train that runs, a top that sings, 

A tooting horn, a candy cane, 

A green and shining toy airplane. 


And oh, it. is such Christmas fun 
To find each treasure, one by one, 
And last of all, the best, I know, 
The big red apple in the toe! 


The Christmas Tree 


FIRST CHILD (carrying cedar bough)— 
The Christmas tree 
Is green and fair. 
Its perfume sweet 


Fills all the air. 


SECOND CHILD (carrying candle)— 
Among its boughs 
The candles are, 


And each is like 
A shining star. 


THIRD CHILD (carrying wrapped gift)— 
Like fruit upon 
Its branches wide 
The Christmas gifts 
Can safely hide, 


FOURTH CHILD (carrying angel orna- 
ment) — 
And high upon 
Its pointed crest 
The Christmas angel 
Loves to rest. 


The Toyman 


By Gladys Lloyd 


This play, for any number of children, 
provides a complete program in itself, in- 
cluding St. Nicholas’ visit. 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


TOYMAN—Older boy in colorful tatters; 
a jumble of toys slung over his shoulder. 
BARNEY AND ESTHER—Boy and girl in or- 
dinary dress. 

CANDY CANE—Boy in white suit striped 
with red. 

DRUM, HORNS, TRIANGLES, TOY PIANO— 
Children with toy instruments named. 


TUNED BELLS 
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sTORY-BOOKs—Children wearing 
sandwich boards that 
covers. 
potts—Children dressed to represent dolls 
mentioned in the text. 

tors—Girls in full crépe-paper skirts and 
boleros, striped round and round. 
BALLS—Children wearing crépe-paper 
sacks tied at neck and knees and inflated 
between. 

ST. NICHOLAS—Usual costume. 


THe Pray 


TOYMAN (enters left, goes to right)— 
Fine toys to sell! 
Christmas toys to sell! 


large 
represent book 
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Who'll buy? 
Who'll buy? 
Fine toys to sell 
Have I, 
Have I! 
One a quarter, 
Two a quarter— 
The price isn’t high. 
Who'll buy? 
Who'll buy? 
(Barney and Esther run in at left and 
cross to right.) 


BARNEY—Wait, Toyman! We'll buy! 
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TUNED BELLS 


a rol - lick - ing Christ-mas tune Of Christ-mas trees a - light. 
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The sil - v’ry bells are tink - ling, The drums will beat, the 
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TOYMAN—And what will you buy? 
ESTHER—Oh, you must show Barney and 
me all your wares before we can say what 
we'll buy. Barney has a quarter and so 
have I. See! 

(Children show quarters.) 
TOYMAN—So you have. To be sure, you 
must see all the wares I have before you 
buy. 

(He sits on bench at nearer side of 
right entrance and swings toys off his 
shoulder. Barney and Esther sit beside 
him, and begin to look at his toys.) 
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BARNEY—Oh, what a jumble! Balls and 
drums and everything! 

ESTHER—Dolls and tops and everything! 
TOYMAN—And_ everything wonderful. 
Now look at this candy cane. 

(In hops Candy Cane on one foot. He 
and all the toys in turn enter at left.) 
CANDY CANE— 

Straight and stripy 

I am, and sweet, 

Pepperminty, 

And good to eat. 

When I am hungry I 

Don’t raid the shelf, 
Oh, no, I just take 
A bite of myself. 


Worps anvd Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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(He bites a candy button from his suit, 
crunches it, and hops to a place on the 
floor near the Toyman.) 

ESTHER—Oh, Barney, don’t you wish 
your buttons were candy? 
BARNEY—Yum, yum. 

TOYMAN—Listen to my horns and drums. 

(Enter Drum, Horns, Triangles, and 
Toy Piano. The child with the piano sets 
it down, kneels before it, and the rest 
group about her. Any lively tune is 
played on a real piano; or, if the school 
has a rhythm band, it may perform here.) 
[See rhythm-band number below. Any 
instruments desired may be used.] 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Woven CurisTMAS. GIFTS 


By ALIEDA M. BIRCK 


Supervisor oF ArT, PusBiic ScHooLs, PaLo ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


HE woven articles shown on this 
page are appropriate gifts for 
Christmas. They were made by 
the pupils of Mrs. Mary Sox, 

teacher of the second grade of Sherman 
School, Palo Alto. Originally they were 
not intended as an art project. Since the 
class had been discussing weaving, two 
looms similar to the rectangular one 
shown in the diagram were furnished by 
the art teacher of the building, who was 
also the classroom teacher. 

The looms were made of four pieces of 
smooth wood, forming a rectangle about 
eighteen by twenty-four inches. Nails 
were hammered close together in a row in 
the top of the warp boards—the eighteen- 
inch boards. String was wound from the 
nail at the end of the row to the corre- 
sponding opposite nail, and so on, until all 
the nails had been used. This formed the 


warp. 

Using long wooden loom needles, two of 
the children demonstrated before the class 
the process of weaving a rug on a hand 
loom. During spare time the weaving 
continued. Two days later a boy appeared 


with a loom which he had made at home. 
Within a week the entire class was weav- 
ing rugs or mats on similar looms. They 
were all shapes and sizes, made of smooth 
boards from boxes, or any flat wood 
scraps. Nails held the four pieces togeth- 
er. For needles the children used anything 
from darning and tapestry needles to 
bobby pins. 

The mat was made on a circular card- 
board loom about five inches in diameter. 
(See diagram.) The problem in making 
this loom lies in marking the edges at reg- 
ular intervals preliminary to punching 
holes and sewing on the warp. This may 
be done by folding a five-inch square of 
newsprint into four or more folds and 
cutting as one would a circle. (See AB 
in diagram.) Before unfolding, cut lines 
DC and CE, which, when the circle is un- 
folded, give it a notched edge. Put a little 
paste in the center of the pattern and 
place it on the circular piece of cardboard. 
Mark each notch. With a small nail 
punch a hole in each mark. Pull off the 
pattern. 

To make the warp, thread a needle and 
pull the warp thread up through one hole, 
across the face of the disc to the opposite 
hole, down through this hole and then 
up through the neighboring hole, again 
across the face of the disc, and so on, until 


all the holes have been used. Then pull 


(Continued on page 66) 
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| crumbs suet box 

ATTRACTING BirDs IN WINTER oe ce epee 
hackberry moving counter 
coniferous window shelf 


By MAUDE M. FRIMAN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLS, ADAMS CouNTy, Iowa 


B. Oral and written English. 
1. Discussing problems in the unit. 











HE following unit is presented as 
it was worked out and used in 
a second grade. Material chosen 
from reference books was sim- 
plified for the children’s reading, and 
given to them in mimeographed form. 
I. Approach. 
A. Display on the bulletin board pic- 
tures of birds feeding in the winter. 
B. Have on the reading table books 
about birds. 
C. Read several bird poems to the class. 
II. Problems. 
A. Need and value of attracting birds. 
Destruction of nesting sites. 
Need of winter protection. 
Many deaths among birds in winter. 
Effect of feeding birds. 
Value of winter birds. 
Problems of bird life. 
B. How to attract the winter birds. 
1. Best foods. 
2. Time to begin. 
3. Species of birds feeding. 
C. Methods of putting out foods. 
On tree trunks. 
On the ground. 
On a tree shelf. 
On a window shelf. 
. On a moving counter. 
6. In coconuts. 
7. In a suet box. 
8. In a box. 
D. Shelter for birds in winter. 
1. Empty boxes thatched with straw. 
2. Trees and shrubs (see G). 
E. What to do to keep the English 
sparrow away. 
1. Suet on the under side of the 
branch. 
2. Trapping the sparrows. 
F, Feeding the shy birds. 
1. Organization of committees. 
a) Securing food. 
b) Getting volunteers to distrib- 
ute food. 
c) Dividing the territory, and es- 
tablishing the feeding stations. 
G. Kinds of trees and shrubs to plant 
for shelter; and for winter food. 
1. Shelter. 
a) Coniferous trees; retention of 
foliage all winter. 
b) Vines that have many shoots. 
2. Food for winter. 
a) red cedar. c) bayberry. 
b) sumac. d) mountain ash. 
e) holly. 
H. Points to be noted on chart. 
1. Kinds of food eaten by each bird. 
2. Kinds of food each seems to prefer. 
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} 3 pe study in the second grade is 
an interesting winter project in 
elementary science, offering many 
possibilities for correlation. 
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3. What birds eat greatest variety. 
4. What birds eat suet from tree 
trunks. 
5. What birds visit counter oftenest. 
6. Degree of tameness shown by vari- 
ous birds. 
7. Those driven away from food 
trough by approach of other birds. 
8. In what kinds of weather the larg- 
est number of birds come to feed. 
9. Whether they stay on the food 
trough and eat their food there or 
snatch it and fly away. 
10. Whether all the birds crack the 
seeds in the same manner. 
III. Subject matter. 
A. Reading. 
1. For information, finding answers 
to questions, descriptions, and facts 
for reports. 
2. Reading stories to tell to the class. 
3. Building up a vocabulary, such as: 
value shelter 
juniper species 


‘te 3 — 
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2. Writing stories about birds. 
3. Reporting on stories read. 
4. Dramatizing stories. 
§. Writing verse. 
6. Planning a program. 
7. Organizing talks for the program. 
8. Writing letter inviting third grade 
to program. 
9. Organizing committees and plan- 
ning their work. 
10. Planning excursions. 
11. Riddles. 
C. Fine arts. 
1. Drawing birds for booklet for 
reading table. 
2. Drawing feeding houses. 
3. Drawing feeding trays. 
4. Making large bird book. 
D. Industrial arts. 
1. Making a feeding shelf. 
2. Making a swinging food counter. 
E. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring shelf and food counter. 
2. Counting and recording the num- 
ber of birds coming to the trays. 
F. Tests and checks. 
1. Draw a line under the word or 
words which will make the statement 
true. 
a) Birds get (cold, hot, warm) in 
the winter. 
b) (Many, No) birds die in the 
winter. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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PRIMARY STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS LIME 


The Tiny Christmas Tree 


OBBY and Betty. went with 

Father to get a Christmas tree. 

A friend of Father’s had said 

they could get one from his farm. 

Father cut a cedar tree and fastened it 

to the automobile. Then Betty saw a 
tiny cedar tree. 

“Oh,” she said, “it looks lonesome.” 

Father’s friend laughed and cut 
down the tiny tree for Betty. 

Soon they were home again. They 
put the big tree in the living room. 
Mother and Betty decorated it. 

“Where are you going to put your 
tiny Christmas tree?” asked Father. 

Betty thought and thought. “Out- 
side in the window box,” she said. 
“Then it can look inside and see the 
big tree, and it won’t be lonesome.” 

Bobby and Betty put the tree in the 
window box, and trimmed it with 
strings of pop corn. 

On Christmas morning the children 
hurried downstairs to find their pres- 
ents on the tree. Suddenly Betty ex- 
“Oh, look at the 


Christmas tree!” 


claimed, tiny 

Three sat two redbirds, trying to 
eat the pop corn on the tree! 

“Let’s make it the birds’ Christmas 
tree,” said Betty. 

So the children put cracked nuts, 
grain, and bread crumbs in the box 
Then all day 
Bobby and Betty enjoyed watching the 
redbirds, blue jays, chickadees, and 
snowbirds who came to the feast. 


around the tiny tree. 


READING TESTs 


Fill the blanks in the following. 
Bobby and Betty decorated the tiny 
tree with - 
On Christmas morning two 
were sitting on the tiny tree. 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


TEACHER, Rupp ScHoot, Pre County, Missouri 


The children put eee anne 
and ____ ____ near the tree for the 
birds. 

Write T after the sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

Father bought the Christmas trees 
at the market. 

They were cedar trees. 

The big tree was put in the dining 
room. 

The tiny tree was put in the window 
box, and trimmed with pop corn. 


ACTIVITIES 


Find out what kinds of trees are used 
for Christmas trees where you live. 

Find out what kinds of birds spend 
the winter where you live. 

Decorate a tree for the birds. 


* 
The Sled Race 


URRY, Jack, hurry, Julia!” 
called three happy children 
after breakfast. Jack and 

Julia hurried. Soon they had on their 
warm wraps and were off. 


Jack was pulling his new sled. Two 
of the other children had their sleds, 


= oD” 
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also. They were going to a big hill to 
coast. It was nearly half a mile to the 
big hill. Every winter the children 
had fun coasting there. 

They reached the hill. They 
climbed slowly to the top, and then all 
three sleds went whizzing down the 
hill. How the children laughed! 

Down the hill they coasted, again 
and again. What fun it was! 

“Isn’t it time to go home?” asked 
Jack at last. “I’m hungry.” 

“Let’s have a race before we go,” 
said one of the children. 

The three sleds were placed evenly 
at the top of the hill. 

“Go!” called Julia. Away went the 
sleds. Jack’s sled was ahead. Sud- 
denly it hit a bump at the foot of the 
hill. Over went the sled, and over 
went Jack in a snowdrift. The chil- 
dren and Jack laughed as he got up. — 

“You won!” they shouted. “Your 
sled went the farthest.” 

Then they started home, to tell their 
mothers what fun they had had. 


READING TESTS 


Fill the blanks in the following. 
The name of the story is. ___. 
There were children in the 
story. 
they went coasting. 
won the sled race. 

Draw a line under the word or 
group of words in parenthesis that 
makes the sentence correct. 

The children had (two, three, four) 
sleds with them. 

It was nearly (one mile, two miles, 
half a mile) to the big hill. 

They went coasting in the (morn- 
ing, afternoon). 

Jack’s sled turned over because (it 
broke, it hit a bump). 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR DECEMBER 


By RALPH AVERY 





Nore: As blackboard decorations, these are prepared solely for the teacher’s use. The lower 
panel, however, suggests a cut-paper treatment, which older pupils may find 
effective for Christmas greeting cards. 
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- PRIMARY TESTS ABOUT THE STARS 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT Proresson OF Natural SciENCE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ll 
THe Sky 
Some of these sentences are true, and 
some of them are not true. Read each 
sentence carefully. If it is true, write T 
beside the number. If it is false, write F. 
1. You can see the stars at night. 
2. You can see the stars better when the 
moon is bright. 
3. You can see the moon every clear 
night. 
4. The moon is always the same shape. ° 
§. The clouds are nearer to us than the 
stars, 
6. Some of the stars have names. 
7. The moon is nearer to us than the 
stars. 
8. The moon is nearer to us than the 
sun. 
9. You can sometimes see the sun and 
the moon at the same time. 
10. The moon is made of green cheese. 
11. People live on the moon. 
12. The sun is larger than the moon. 


qr 


THe STARS 


Some of these sentences are true, and 
some of them are not true. Read each 
sentence carefully. If it is true, write T 
beside the number. If it is false, write F. 

1, Our sun is a star. 

2. The stars we see at night are suns. 

3. The moon is a big star in the sky. 

4. Our sun is closer to us than the other 
stars. 

5. Light comes to us from the other 
stars, too. 

6. Many of the stars are larger than our 
sun. 

7. Long ago people studied the stars at 
night as they cared for their sheep. 

8. There are millions of stars in the sky, 

9. Our sun looks larger than the other 
stars because it is nearer to the earth. 

10. A person can travel to the sun in an 
airplane. 

11. Stars are in the sky during the day. 

12. We do not see the stars shining in the 
daytime because the sun gives us too much 
light. 

13. Sailors often guided their ships by 
the North Star. 

14. The stars have sharp points like the 
pictures we often see of them.4_ 


15. The sun is made of hot gases. 

16. The stars are all the same color as 
we see them in the sky. ” 

17. Star pictures are called constella- 
tions. 

18. People gave the constellations their 
names ten years ago. ¥ 


os | 
THe Drppers IN THE SKY 


I. You will find below some groups of 
words telling about different things. Be- 
low the groups of words are the names of 
the things which they tell about. Write 
the correct name beside each number. 

1. A cup with a long handle. 

2. A star picture of a cup with a long 
handle. 

3. The picture of an animal, which 
people long ago thought the stars in the 
Big Dipper helped to make. 

4. The picture of, another animal, 
which people long ago thought the stars in 
the Little Dipper helped to make. 

§. The last star in the tail of the Little 
Bear. 

6. Two stars in the Big Dipper that 
help one to find the North Star. 

Pointers dipper Big Dipper 

North Star BigBear Little Bear 
II. Draw a line under the right answer. 

1. How many stars are in the handle 
of the Big Dipper? (two, three, eleven, 
fifteen) 

2. How many dipper star pictures are 
in the sky? (two, three, five, seven) 

3. When can you see the Big Dipper 
and the Little Dipper? (in summer, in 
winter, all the year) 

4. What important star will the Big 
Dipper help you to find? (North Star, 
Sirius, Rigel) 

§. In what star picture is the North 
Star found? (Big Dipper, Little Dipper, 
Dragon) 

6. How many stars are in the bowl of 
the Big Dipper? (two, four, six, eight) 

7. How many stars in the Big Dipper 
point to the North Star? (two, four, six, 
eight) 

8. When is the Big Dipper east of the 
North Star? (September, January, June) 

9. How many stars are in the Little 
Dipper? (two, three, seven, eight) 

10. How many stars are in the tail of the 
Little Bear? (two, three, six, eight) 

11. The handle of the Big Dipper is what 
part of the Big Bear? (tail, head, body) 


AE 
THE QUEEN’s CHAIR 

Draw a line under the right answer. 

1. What is the Queen’s Chair that you 
see in the sky at night? (star picture, 
planet, moon) 

2. How many stars are in the Queen’s 
Chair? (five, ten, fifteen) 

3. When is the Queen’s Chair west of 
the North Star? (January, March, June) 

4. Who was Cassiopeia, as described in 
the star story? (queen, princess, king) 

§. What letter in the alphabet do the 
stars in the Queen’s Chair seem to make in 
winter? (T, M, X, P) 

6. What letter do they seem to make in 
summer? (A, D, W, Q) 

7. What happened to the princess in the 
story about Cassiopeia? (lost, saved, eat- 
en) 

8. Is the story of Cassiopeia a true one? 
(yes, no) 

9. What was Cassiopeia’s daughter’s 
name? (Perseus, Andromeda, Cepheus) 
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ORION AND His Docs 


I. Draw a line under the right answer. 

1. Where would you look to see Orion? 
(south, north, east, west) 

2. When do you see this star picture? 
(January, April, August) 

3. How many stars are in Orion’s belt? 
(two, three, six) 

4. In the story about this star picture, 
who was Orion? (hunter, king, soldier) 

§. In what part of the Great Dog is the 
star Sirius? (tail, mouth, body) 

6. What color is Sirius? (blue, blue- 
white, red) 

7. What star marks the place of the 
Little Dog? (Procyon, Rigel, Sirius) 
II. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write T beside the 
number. . If it is false, write F. 

1. The stars in the sword of Orion are 
brighter than those in his belt. 

2. The star in Orion’s shoulder is larger 
than our sun. 

3. Rigel is the name of a star in Orion’s 
heel. 

4. Betelgeuse, in Orion’s shoulder, is a 
red star. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVIsoR OF ART, PuBLic ScHOoLS, EvANSVLLE, INDIANA 


The First Grade Makes 
Christmas Calendars 


yprerey of our first-grade teachers 
. decided to use prints of Madonnas on 
calendars. Two calendars that the chil- 





u dren made are shown in the left column 
es of this page. 
(The children carefully trimmed each 
’s picture, cutting along the edge or leaving 
a small margin. For the mountings, they 
of used construction paper in colors that 
) blended with those in the prints. After 
n determining the marginal proportions, 
they mounted the pictures. 
ie In the calendar showing the “Sistine 
in Madonna,” the picture is mounted on a 
background of dark green, with wide 
in margins of light tan and blue-green. The 
print of the “Madonna of the Chair” is 
ne mounted first on gray-green paper; then 
t- on a larger piece of white paper, forming 
a narrow margin; then on a larger blue 
eo? mounting; next on white to form another 
narrow white margin; and finally on a 
's light blue background. 
| Napkins oF UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
Napkins and Holders Made 
a - in the Second Grade 
SISTINE MADONNA’ CALENDAR 
To articles shown in the right column 
of this page can be made of un- 
bleached muslin or white or light-colored 
fabrics of similar texture. They are deco- 
n? rated with wax-crayon designs, pressed 
between damp cloths with a warm iron to 
e? set the colors. 
Any good color scheme may be selected, 
it? provided it offers enough value contrast. 
The very waxy crayons are not so satisfac- 
re, tory for this work as the lighter ones, since 
*) the large amount of wax sometimes causes 
he the edges to blur and the colors to fade 
during the pressing. 
1e- The three unbleached muslin napkins 
are twelve inches square including the 
che fringe. ‘The design is placed in only one 
corner. In each case the child cut out a 
nd paper pattern for the design and traced it 
ice lightly on the muslin before coloring it. 
the The table runner is a delicate pink, 
with a design in black and dark green, re- 
are peated in each corner. The fringing 
should be done before applying the de- 
ger sign. The runner is 12 by 18 inches when 
finished. 
1's The holder is of unbleached muslin with 
a design in blue. The edges are finished 
sa with orange buttonhole-stitching, and 





orange bias binding is used for the loop. 
A “Mavonna or THE CHam” CALENDAR The inside layers are cotton sheeting. A Hor-Distt Hotper 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


By JESSIE TODD 


SuPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OB and Mary are buying toys to 
send to their cousins. The cous- 
ins live on a farm. They do not 
see toyshops, with all the funny 

animals and dolls and toys that are sold 
there. The cousins have fewer toys than 
Bob and Mary, because they belong to a 
family of eight children. There is little 
money for toys. 

Bob and Mary are not buying in a hur- 
ry. They are thinking hard, in order to 
choose just the right thing. The clerk is 


very kind and patient. She has taken out 
a doll, which Mary thinks will be a nice 
present for little Lucy, who is only three 
years old. 

The children in the picture wear warm 
coats and caps, for it is cold out of doors. 

In the pictures above you see: 

The children visiting Santa in the toy- 
shop of the store. 

Carrying home the bundles. 

Wrapping the presents. 

Mailing the presents. 


Watching the truck take the packages 
to the train. 

Playing with their own presents beside 
the Christmas tree. 

Perhaps some of the following points 
will help you as you try to draw pictures 
of your own. 

You can make a cap by drawing a circle, 
with a dot in the middle for a tassel. 

You can make laces on shoes by draw- 


_ing-a row of straight lines. 


(Continued on page 63) 


A Hot-Dish Holder 


By Marion Kassing 
The hot-dish holder shown below can 


be of unbleached muslin, or any other 
plain cotton fabric. Fold a 6- by 9-inch 
piece of manila paper through the center 
the long way. From the folded edge trace 
a half circle. ‘The circle is to be 6 inches 
across, so the half circle should measure 
6 inches along the fold and 3 inches from 
fold to edge. 

Near the top of the folded circle draw 
a point for ears. Draw a slanting eye be- 
low the ear and half a nose and mouth on 
the folded edge. Cut out the shape and 
cut openings for the features. The result 
is a pattern of a cat’s head. 

Trace around this shape on the cloth se- 
lected. With wax crayon, stencil the fea- 


tures through the openings in the pattern. 
Place the crayon drawing face down, 
cover with a damp cloth, and press. 
After the stenciling is done, cut out the 
head and cut another piece of the same 
shape for the back, allowing for a seam. 
Turn the face to the inside and sew the 
back and front together, leaving about 
three inches open to insert the wadding. 
After this is put in, close the opening and 
press again. A folded tape sewed at the 
top of the head will serve as a hanger. 


A Christmas Number Story 
By Grace Ansbro 


The following story is to be read or told 
by the teacher to the arithmetic class. The 
pupils will need pencils and paper that has 
been ruled into squares, in which to write 
the answer to each question. 

It was early in December and Sally and 
Jack were talking excitedly together. 

“Oh, Jack,” said Sally, “we really ought 
to begin planning our Christmas presents. 
Going to Grandfather’s to spend Christ- 
mas Day means a present for everyone 
there. There will be ten grown-ups and 
nine children, not counting us.” 

See whether you can add as quickly and 
correctly as Sally did. If you know how 
many presents Sally and Jack needed, 
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THINGS TO Do 
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write the number carefully in the first 
square of your paper. 

We know that there were to be nine 
children at Christmas dinner at Grand- 
father’s. Sally decided to make the pres- 
emts for the girls and Jack for the boys. 
She found that she would have to make 
four presents, as there were four girls, and 
Jack would have to make the rest. How 
many presents were there for Jack to 
make? 

You remember there were to be ten 
grown-ups at dinner. Sally thought and 
thought and at last decided to make little 
heart pincushions for the five women, 
while Jack planned to make presents for 
the men. How many would that be? 

When Sally’s five pincushions were fin- 
ished they were as pretty as could be. She 
had used blue silk for three of them and 
pink silk for the rest. How many pink 
ones did she make? 

Jack decided to make tie racks for the 
men, and after much work all five were 
finished. There they stood, two of them 
a gay Christmas red and the rest a holly 
green. How many were holly green? 

The days flew by. They were busy 
ones, and much to the children’s surprise, 
Christmas Day was there before they 
knew it. 

About ten o’clock Uncle Jim drove up 
to Jack and Sally’s house. Sally counted 
the people in his car and found that there 
were seven altogether and that four of 
them were grown-ups. Can you tell the 
number of children? 

Father brought his car from the garage, 
and when they were all seated comforta- 
bly, off they started. In Uncle Jim’s car, 
you remember, there were seven people. 
In Father’s car there were four. How 
many were there in both cars? 

Grandfather lived quite a distance from 
Jack and Sally’s home. Jack wanted to 
know how far away it was. This is the 
answer that Father gave him when he 
asked: “Well, Jack, we drive nine miles 
on this road and then we turn to the right 
and drive ten miles. See whether you can 
tell me how many miles Grandfather lives 
from us.” Jack could. Can you? 

On the way they saw many children 
coasting. Sally said, “Jack, I'll count all 
the girls that I see coasting and you count 
all the boys. When Mother says ‘stop,’ 
let’s see which one saw the most.” 

When Mother said “stop,” Sally had 
seen four girls and Jack had seen five 
boys. How many children altogether had 
they seen coasting? 

It wasn’t long before they came to the 
white farmhouse where Grandfather and 
Grandmother lived. How Christmasy it 
looked all banked with snow and with a 


holly wreath in every window! There 
were six windows in the front of the 
house. There was a large wreath in each 
of the three downstairs windows. In 
the upstairs windows the wreaths were 
smaller. How many small wreaths did 
the children see? 


Christmas Roll Call 


By Juanita Cunningham 


From green construction paper cut a 
pointed fir tree for each pupil. On the 
back of each tree write a number and a 
Christmas quotation, and paste a Christ- 
mas seal. Put the fir trees upright in the 
sand table in rows. Put cotton and mica 
snow over the sand between the trees. The 
sand table will then resemble a miniature 
forest. 

As the roll is called, each pupil comes 
forward, plucks a tree from the forest, 
and reads the quotation. Then he is told 
to find somewhere in the room a smaller 
fir tree with the same number as is on the 
tree from the table. These smaller trees 
are attached to long red cords which wind 
in and out and over and under furnishings 
in the room to the place where the gifts 
are concealed. The gifts should have a 
sprig of fir tied in with the ribbon on each 
package, if possible. 

The teacher may wish to use the Christ- 
mas roll call as the final event of the 
entertainment, so that the miniature for- 
est may remain in the sand table during 
the program or other activities. The gifts 
to which the cords lead may be inexpen- 
sive favors, the fun being increased if each 
favor is hidden in a different place. 
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Find the Answers 


How can a unit on desert nomads 
help the children to visualize the 
land from which the Three Wise 
Men came? (See p. 16) 


Can primary children be taught 
the importance of protecting birds 
in winter? (See pp. 23, 24) 

How can playing with toys and 
learning be carried on simultane- 
ously? (See p. 31) 

Is astronomy too difficult for 
primary children? (See p. 26) 

How can the children’s Christ- 
mas shopping experiences be util- 
ized in drawing? (See p. 29) 

Gan Christmas gifts be made 
without expense? (See p. 17) 
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THREE OF THE “Dots” on DisPLAY AT THE Toy STORE 


DRAMATIZING THE Loy STORE 


By CLARA M. MALVEY 


TRAINING TEACHER, KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 


HE children’s joy at Christmas is 
in ‘things’; our joy is in the chil- 
dren,” Julia Wade Abbott has 
said. It was this fact more than 

any other which influenced the growth of 


our Toy Store. Toys received in previous 


years as well as those anticipated and seen 
in local department stores just before 
Christmas served as a nucleus of interests, 
which resulted in an informal dramatiza- 
tion for the parents of the children at our 
Christmas entertainment. 

After attempting to tell about toys, the 
children found that the most satisfactory 
way to describe them was to “show how 
they work.” As a result they were soon 
dramatizing a large number of the favor- 
ite toys of childhood. Songs learned earlier 
in the year were found to be well suited to 
many of the toys, and were included by 
the children as a necessary part of the 
dramatization. A few new songs were 
added when they seemed particularly well 
suited to toys introduced by the children. 


PLAYING STORE 


When a number of toys had been dram- 
atized, the children wanted to play store. 
They selected a toyman, who brought out 
the toys one at a time, and showed them to 
the other children. The conversation be- 
tween buyers and seller took place in a 
natural and informal manner. 


Knowing that there were a few cos- 
tumes packed away, the children suggested 
that the toys be “dressed up.” Inasmuch 
as the project was primarily one of drama- 
tization and the children were already 
busy making Christmas gifts for parents, 
it did not seem advisable to have them help 
provide the costumes. Accordingly, those 
costumes which were not already on hand 
were supplied by the teachers. A local 
florist provided cardboard shipping boxes 
fifty-four inches long, for our sleeping 
and talking dolls. A truck made of 
knockdown construction material was 
used to carry such toys as clown dolls, 
boxed dolls, the jack-in-the-box, and 
stuffed toys. 


Our CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


For the Christmas production the selec- 
tion of the toys, the singers, the ware- 
housemen (assistants), and the toymen 
was made largely by the children. (Two 
toymen, instead of one, were selected 
to prevent any possible feeling of self- 
consciousness before the parents.) After 
selection of the toys and songs by the chil- 
dren and their organization into a definite 
program by the teachers, there was no 
definite procedure to be followed by the 
children. The toymen took the initiative 
and displayed their toys as they wished, 
making spontaneous explanations. 
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Although the store was played during 
both December and January, each drama- 
tization was different. When the costumes 
were finally put away and the children 
were asked why they had enjoyed the 
store, every answer was in terms of the ac- 
tivities it offered. 


THE DRAMATIZATION 


The following is a brief description of 
the dramatization as given for the parents. 

1. The toymen brought into the store 
(classroom) clapping clown dolls on the 
store truck. After being placed on their 
feet and wound up, they did a mechanical 
clap-clown dance. 

2. The singing and dancing dolls. were 
wound up and came into the store danc- 
ing. When they had run down, the toy- 
men showed the prospective buyers how 
they could sing. They were then wound 
up again so that they could leave the store. 

3. The sleeping and talking dolls were 
brought in on the truck in boxes. The 
toymen invited the buyers to lift the dolls 
out of their boxes and see how they could 
open and close their eyes. The teacher, 
acting for the smaller customers, lifted the 
dolls from the boxes and found that not 
only could they open and close their eyes, 
but they could also say “Ma-ma.” 

4. A negro dancer brought in on the 
truck proved popular with all present. 

§. The balls were rolled into the store 
and then out again. The rolling consisted 
of continuous somersaults. 

6. A kitten with a large ribbon bow 
and a dog with muzzle and chain were 
brought in on the truck. ‘These were 
stuffed toys, and as a store assistant sang 
“Kitten and the Bow-Wow” and punched 
the toys, each one responded at the proper 
time. 

7. No toy store would be complete 
without a jack-in-the-box, and ours was 
no exception in this respect. 

8. Warehousemen wheeled in brightly 
colored wheelbarrows. Inside the tagboard 
exterior of each one a child walked on his 
hands, while his legs were used by the 
warehouseman as handles. 

9. The tin soldiers proved that they 
could sing as well as march. 

10. When the customers asked for 
blocks, they were not disappointed, for a 
number of brightly colored ones were 
tumbled into the store. Each tumble was 
a cartwheel. 

11. The next two successive toys were 


musical. A large bass viol and a huge bass 
(Continued on page 66) 
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LAYING store with toys 
will interest primary chil- 
dren at Christmas time, and es- 
pecially when they themselves 
personify the toys. 
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Pi PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES 


y By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


TeacHer, Rupp ScHoot, Pike County, Missouri 








Riddles 


Draw the answer below each riddle. 


. I grew in the forest. 
I am green. 
Children will find presents on me. 
Draw me. 


. Lama jolly little man. 
I bring toys to girls and boys. 
Draw me. 


. Lam red. 
Jack found me under the Christmas tree. 
He will slide down snowy hills on me. 
Draw me. 


. I belong to Jane. 
She found me on the Christmas tree. 
I can say ““Ma-ma.” 
Draw me. 


Missing Number Verses 


Put the right number in each verse. 


1. Four candles were shining 
Upon the Christmas tree. 
Jane lit three more; 
Then ________ we could see. 


2. Six oranges had Jack, 
And not one more. 
Two oranges he ate, 


Then he had _. 


3. Seven little handkerchiefs 
On the tree I’ve seen. 
Six more I shall hang; 
Now there are 











Missing Word Game 


Put the right word in each sentence. The 
words you need are below the sentences. 


1. Christmas comes in _. 
summer spring winter fall 


2. In winter there is on the ground. 


rain clover snow 


3. Santa Claus will come in the 
morning night day 





Drawing Exercises 
Do what the sentences tell you. 


1. Draw a big Christmas tree. 
Draw a little Christmas tree. 
Write larger under the big tree. 
Write smaller under the little tree. 


. Draw eight candles on the larger tree. 
Draw three candles on the smaller tree. 
Eight candles and three candles 

are ___________ candles. 


. Draw three little stockings. 
Draw two big stockings. 
Two stockings and three stockings are 
stockings. 
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Merry Christmas 
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COURTESY, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


“MADONNA AND CHILD’—Louca della Robbia 


Se subject is the work of one of the 
della Robbias, a family of Florentine 
artists of the Renaissance. Luca is the best 
known, his “Singing Galleries,” mentioned in 


Miss Eckford’s article, “Living Pictures,” 
being his greatest work. On the scroll shown 
above is the inscription, in Latin, “I Am the 


Light of the World.” 
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GRAMSTORFF BROS..INC . MALDEN, MASS THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. FLORENCE, ITALY 


“BAMBINO’—-Andrea della Robbia 


ERE is the work of another della Robbia. decorate the facade of the Foundling Hos- 

This medallion is by Andrea, who was pital, in Florence. The ‘bambino, represent- 
the nephew and pupil of Luca, and is one of ing the Christ Child, is of special interest at 
the fourteen figures of similar design which the Christmas season. 
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IN ST. PETER’S CHURCH. ROME 


“ANGEL WITH VIOLIN’ —eWelozzo da Gorli 


) HER article on the following page, Miss 
Eckford suggests a Christmas program of liv- 
ing pictures, and lists as one of the subjects 
“Angel with Violin,” saying that it makes a very 


beautiful living picture. The background is 
simple, and there are few details in the figure. 
Therefore it is not a difficult subject to arrange, 
and the pose can be easily held. 
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ARGARET and 
Jack returned 
to the fourth- 
grade room af- 
ter attending a meeting of 
the assembly committee. 
They had been selected to 
ask their grade to be re- 
sponsible for the Christmas 
assembly program. 

“The grades liked the pro- 
gram we gave last Thanks- 
giving,” Margaret said, 
“and they want us to have 
charge of the one for 
Christmas. We can ask oth- 
er grades to help us.” 

“It’s ours to plan just as 
we want,” added Jack. 

What a challenge! The 
fourth grade thrilled with 
pride. Questions filled the 
air, but the one that was 
uppermost was: “What can 
we give, without too much 
work, that will be different 
from other programs and 
that will include many peo- 
ple?” It was then the last 





FOR DECEMBER 


op te is given a summary of 
this section, and of other pages 
in the issue which will be found 
useful to teachers in the interme- 
diate and upper grades. 


tok 
Arithmetic— . 


More of Mr. Bonner’s three-step 
problems appear on page 54. 


OK 
Art— 


The cover picture, miniatures of 
the subject, the picture study les- 
son, and full-page art subjects in 
the Picture Section provide valu- 
able material. “Living Pictures”; a 
stained-glass window problem on 
page 48; a brief article on page 52; 
and “Developing a Christmas Pic- 
ture,” on page 53, suggest interest- 
ing art activities. 


eK 


Christmas Gifts— 

Six gifts are described in the 
article by Miss O’Connor, and three 
in Miss Kassing’s. In the Primary 
Grades Section, see pages 17, 22, 27, 
a short article on page 30, and the 
Christmas card design on page 25. 
The Help-One-Another pages pro- 
vide other gift ideas. An article 
on page 55, by Miss Hammond, 
offers suggestions for gift boxes; 
also on this page is a brief article, 
“Wrapping-Paper Designs,” by Miss 
Harlan. An amusing Christmas 
card is found on page 52. 


Elementary Science— 

There are two articles on page 51 
and one in the Help-One-Another 
Club. See also the unit, page 23, 
and Mr. Persing’s tests, page 26. 


40K 


Social Studies— 

For history there are Miss Car- 
lyle’s play, on page 18; the calen- 
dar; and “History Games,” page 
57. The play on page 47 and Mr. 
Boutwell’s column relate to civics, 
while “Developing a Christmas 
Picture,” the calendar, and an item 
on page 56 deal with geography. 
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Language and Literature— 

The colored poster, Plate I, mo- 
tivates language work, as does 
page 51; Miss Eckford’s article 
correlates with literature. Pages 52 
and 57 have two brief items. 


KK 


Program Material— 

Christmas plays, exercises, a short 
pageant, verse, and songs, pages 44—- 
47, offer a varied program. “Liv- 
ing Pictures” suggests a Christmas 
dramatization; page 52, an audito- 
rium program idea; and page 60, a 
Christmas party. 


fokOK 


Spelling and Handwriting— 

In the Help-One-Another Club 
will be found usable suggestions on 
spelling and handwriting. 











LIVING PICTURES 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


rhythm, and subordination 
are of great importance. 
One child, standing at the 
back of the auditorium, 
said, “From here the stage 
doesn’t look balanced. It is 
uneven. Jane ought to move 
over a bit, and if Henry 
would stand up it would 
look better.” 

Charles added that the 
red in Joseph’s coat ought 
to be found somewhere else 
in the picture; and the 
group as a whole came to 
realize the importance of 
details—a bowl, a scarf, a 
plant, or musical instru- 
ments. 

Keeping a large class at 
work on the same problem 
is often difficult and causes 
problems in discipline. The 
use of small groups working 
together as committees 
helps to bring about leader- 
ship, self-reliance, orderly 
proceedings, and a much 
better morale. The work is 


of November. At best there were but two 
and a half weeks. After many proposals 
of plays, songs, readings, and tableaus, 
several children concluded that living pic- 
tures would combine art and music and 
story. “That helps to make Christmas,” 
said one little girl. 

“Living pictures! What are they?” 
someone asked. 

“Why, pictures that come to life,” an- 
swered Jack. 

“Last year we learned about the ‘Ma- 
donna of the Chair.” We could have 
someone pose like that picture,” added 
Jean. 

Betty said, “When we were reading 
some poems last week, Miss Brown said 
they were like pictures. We could find 
Christmas poems that are like pictures, 
and have children pose to show them.” 


“Oh, I know,” said Billy, who couldn’t 
draw easily, “‘we’ll make pictures without 
drawing them. Let me be manager!” 

“T want to pull the curtains,” an- 
nounced another less artistic member of 
the class. 

There were many things to decide—too 
many for one class period. Miss Brown 
suggested that the children think very 
hard about what they would need, and the 
next day committees would be formed. 

“That’s going to be great,” Henry con- 
fided to John as they left for the after- 
noon. And it was great! 

The children selected Christmas pic- 
tures, poems, and music which they felt 
they could bring to life. They had the 
problem of re-creating what the artist had 
so perfectly composed. They learned from 
experience that such problems as balance, 


then more likely to be the children’s own, 
having a freshness which is lacking when 
all must be brought together under one 
leadership. 

In this Christmas activity, every child 
was needed for the work he could do best, 
and wanted to do. There were commit- 
tees to select the pictures, poems, and mu- 
sic; to see that each group had all the 
properties that were needed; to work out 
the best way for making a large picture 
frame; and to make programs. 

Art, music, and English periods were 
given to working out the parts. It was a 
large subject, but it was easy to see that 
the children were realizing that ideas and 
feelings about Christmas had been ex- 
pressed in many ways by many people in 
all parts of the world. For some of the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Or INTEREST IN DECEMBER 


December 3—Illinois admitted to the Union, 1818. 
December 5—Martin Van Buren was born, 1782. POI 
December 7—Delaware ratified the Constitution, 1787. om 
December 10—NMississippi admitted to the Union, 1817. 
December 11—Indiana admitted to the Union, 1816. 
December 12—Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution, 1787. 
Marconi received first wireless telegraph mes- 
sage sent across an ocean, England to Newfoundland, 1901. 
December 14—-Alabama admitted to the Union, 1819. 
Amundsen discovered the South Pole, 1911. 
December 17—Orville and Wilbur Wright made first success- 
ful airplane flights, 1903. ; 
December 18—New Jersey ratified the Constitution, 1787. 
December 25—Christmas Day, 1933. 
December 28—Iowa admitted to the Union, 1846. 
Woodrow Wilson was born, 1856. 


December 29—Andrew Johnson was born, 1808. 
December 14 : Texas admitted to the Union, 1845. 


December 12 
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Gifts TO MAKE FOR CHRISTMAS 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ArT, MAPLE AVENUE SCHOOL, Newark, New JERSEY 


LL the gifts shown here are simple, 
and require a minimum of time 
and material. They were 
planned particularly for the in- 

termediate grades. The idea for one of 
the novelties, the wool bookmark, came 
from Sweden’s exhibit at A Century of 
Progress Exposition. 

The base of the candlestick place-card 
holder is a flat pat of clay about an inch 
and a half in diameter. Before it has 
hardened, press down the center with the 
top of a pencil, making a hollow in which 
to place a small candle. In front of the 
hollow make a cut in the clay deep enough 
to hold a small card. Let the clay harden, 
paint it with show-card color or enamel, 
and decorate with a Christmas motif. 

For a cut-paper picture, develop several 
designs with the idea of the Christmas 
tree in mind. Select the most suitable ones 
and work them out in colored papers. 
They may be used as Christmas greeting 
cards or may be framed inexpensively and 
sent as gifts. 

A felt panel suitable for framing forms 
a decorative note for a breakfast room or 
dining room. If frames are not used, the 
felt may be mounted on colored mats and 
covered with cellophane. A loop of wool 
may be added for convenience in hanging. 
After the design has been worked out on 
paper and the colors decided upon, it may 
be duplicated, one copy being kept for 
reference in placing the pieces, while the 
other is used for patterns. The back- 
ground is cut first and then the various 
pieces are cut and pasted to it. 

The procedure for making a wool book- 
mark is as follows. Loop evenly seven 6- 
inch strands of white wool. Tie together 
in the center and again about three quar- 
ters of an inch from the top, to form the 
neck. Use six 22-inch strands of white 


wool, for arms. Insert them between the 
(Continued on page 69) 











A Christmas Chronicle 
By Anna Murry Movius 
CHARACTERS 


CHRISTMAS TREE—Bears branches of ever- 
green in arms. 

CHRISTMAS STAR—Holds aloft a large gilt 
star. 

CHRISTMAS ANGEL—Dressed 
with arms uplifted. 
CHRISTMAS LIGHTS—Bears a large candle. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS—Carries silver 
and gold tinsel, holly, and ground pine. 
CHRISTMAS Girts—Bears armful of toys 
and wrapped packages. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Dressed in sparkling 
white; carries wand. 

(The characters enter in turn from 
left, speak, and move to right.) 
CHRISTMAS TREE— 

I am the sturdy evergreen tree. 

Without me what would Christmas be? 

I make the day a happy one 

From early dawn to set of sun. 
CHRISTMAS STAR— 

I am the shining Christmas star 

That led the Wise Men from afar, 

And shed my wondrous silver light 

Upon that silent, holy night. 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL— 

Star, and Tree with branches high, 

Recall the many years since I 

Proclaimed this happy day. 

A Christmas angel always seems 

To bring the best of Christmas dreams. 
CHRISTMAS LIGHTS— 

Children love the candlelight 

As it gleams on Christmas night; 

Wherever its warm glow may fall, 

A mystic glory shines o’er all. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS— 

What part have I in Christmas, 

Light and Angel, Star and Tree? 

I bring the trimmings bright and gay, 

To make a joyous Christmas Day. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Yule Logs 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


(An exercise for ten pupils, who wear 
outdoor costumes. Each carries a “yule 
log” made by wrapping a canned-goods 
donation in brown paper, and after the 
recitation, places it with the school gifts.) 
FIRST SPEAKER— 

We’re bringing little yule logs to give a 

cheery glow; 

They'll carry Christmas gladness, as 

surely you may know. 
SECOND SPEAKER— 

They'll help make someone’s Christmas 

very, very pleasant, 

For every little yule log is a Merry 

Christmas present. 
THIRD SPEAKER— 

The flame of loving friendship about 

them all will burn, 

As to the thought of others each happy 

heart will turn. 
FOURTH SPEAKER— 

For every little yule log will very softly 

say 

“May joy be yours a-plenty upon this 

Christmas Day.” 
FIFTH SPEAKER— 

In the times that -now are past, with 

mirth and merry din, 

Amid the Christmas gladness, they 

brought the yule log in. 
SIXTH SPEAKER— 

They sang the old-time carols with hap- 

piness and glee. 

Than the joy of keeping Christmas 

what greater joy could be? 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Our Pine 
By Susan W. Campbell 


A pine tree stands out in our yard, 
And every year at Christmas time 
My father fixes it all up 
With colored lights that shine. 


Blue and red and yellow 
They shine across the snow, 
And, my! that tree looks pretty, 
When the lights are all aglow. 


People passing stop and say, 
“Doesn’t that look fine?” 

Then my heart just bursts with pride 
For our old pine. 


Noel 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


I know that Christmas comes to me, 

For the lights bloom fair on my Christmas 
tree. 

The candle at my windowpane 

Burns in the darkness once again. 

The golden stars shine bright and high, 

Like Christmas tapers in the sky, 

And holly berries crimson grow 

As roses that in Sharon blow. 

I know that Christmas comes to-night, 

For all the winter world’s alight. 


WHEN It’s CHRISTMAS 


Christ - mas bus - tle in the 


Christ - mas greet - ing in the 


same old way, So that all we know have a 


world to-day, Anda Christ - mas feel that tin - gles in the 


share. 
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Snow for Christmas 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Oh, the North Wind told a Snowbird, 
And the Snowbird told the Sun 

That ’twas almost time for Christmas— 
Christmas work had best be done! 


So the Snowbird, all a-twitter, 
Made some plans for what was best, 
And he flew to tell the Snowflakes 


To be up and neatly dressed. 


Then the Snowflakes told a Mountain, 
And the Mountain told a Cloud 

That ’twas almost time for Christmas— 
No mistakes could be allowed! 


And the Cloud, with gay rejoicing, 
Gathered all the Snowflakes white, 
And kept them fresh and dainty 
For delivery in the night. 


Then the Dream Man told a Dream Sprite, 
And the Dream Sprite told a Child 
That ’twould be a snowy Christmas— 
In his dream the baby smiled; 


But when dawned the Christmas morning 
That big Cloud had slipped away, 
And no one even wondered 
Why it snowed for Christmas Day. 


A Christmas Revel 
By Alma Small 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE ANNOUNCER—Green cloak and a 
brown cap. 
THE wait—Long red cloak with hood. 
THE MASTER } _ Festive clothes of an 
THE LADY early English period. 
THE CAKE BEARER Dressed like 
THE RAIMENT BEARER \— he Announcer. 
There will be meeded a miniature 
Christmas cake with a large candle on it, 
and a tray of caps for the audience. 


THE ANNOUNCER— 
Come and join our revel, 
Where old and young may meet; 
Join the song and laughter, 
The gaily dancing feet. 


The Master and his Lady 

Have sent out this command, 
That you shall all be ready 

To greet them as you stand. 


The Christmas Wait shall lead us 
In carols true and old, 

Then shall come The Master 
And his Lady, dressed in gold. 


After Lord and Lady 
Christmas cake shall not be far, 
With its Christmas candle 
Gleaming like a star. 


The Raiment Bearer then shall give 
To everyone a cap 

To don for merry dances, 
Where feet so lightly tap. 


Worps anv Music sy J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Heigh - ho! for Mer-ry Christ - mas, While 


Dong!” And 


sil- ver - throat - ed bells chime _ in, “ 


ho! for Mer-ry Christ - mas, We'll tell it with a yule-tide song. 
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So come and join our revel, 

Where old and young will meet, 

Come, join the song and laughter, 

The gaily dancing feet. 

(The Wait starts singing “O Come, All 
Ye Faithful.” He walks around the room 
to a dais, followed by The Master, The 
Lady, The Cake Bearer, The Raiment 
Bearer, and The Announcer. The Rai- 
ment Bearer and The Announcer distrib- 
ute caps carried by The Raiment Bearer on 
a tray. They reach the dais, where The 
Master and The Lady are seated. The 
Wait and The Cake Bearer stand on one 
side, The Raiment Bearer and The An- 
nouncer on the other.) 

THE MASTER— 

To one and all, my good friends here, 

A Merry Christmas and good cheer; 

A thousand welcomes in my hand 

For our friends in Christmas land. 

My Lady here shall be the first 

To choose a number for our revel. 
THE LADY— 

A carol I would gladly hear 

Led by this Wait with voice so clear. 

Let us join with him and sing 

Of Wenceslas who once was king. 

(All sing “Good King Wenceslas.) 
THE MASTER— 

Friends, please come now, one and all, 

And dance a round so merry. 

One will lead us as we go 

With footsteps light and airy. 

(The Announcer leads everyone in a 
square dance. All are then seated.) 
THE MASTER— 

Come, bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas gifts for our friends. 

Now we will say 

That you all be gay 

Until our revel ends. 

(The Cake Bearer, The Wait, The Rai- 


ment Bearer, and The Announcer hand 
(Continued on page 71) 


A Christmas Dream 
By Marjorie Hayes 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Ordinary clothes in Act I, 
—dressing gowns and slippers 
in Act III. 
FLAXY MAY, a jointed doll—Girl in white 
dress and colored sash. 
RAGGEDY FAN, a rag doll—Girl in ging- 
ham dress with black yarn wig. Has face 
and arms blacked. 
TEDDY BEAR—Boy 
tume. 
SLED—Boy in ordinary clothes, who car- 
ries a sled in front of him. 


ANE 
J —Ordinary clothes. 
HARRY 


BETTY 
TEDDY ) 


in Teddy-bear cos- 


Act I 


(A room in Betty and Teddy's house. A 
fireplace, with ornaments on the mantel, 
and comfortable furnishings are shown. 
The chairs and sofa must be large enough 
for the children representing toys to hide 
behind. They should be in place when the 
play opens, except Sled.) 

TEDDY—Aren’t you glad it is Christmas 
Eve? 

BETTY—Of course I am! I want that 
new doll I asked for. Flaxy May isn’t fit 
to be seen. Look at her! (Holds up a 
jointed doll dressed like Flaxy May and 
lets it drop behind sofa.) 

TEDDY—She’s a sight! 
Fan? 

BETTY—Just as bad. (Holds up rag doll 
dressed like Raggedy Fan.) Ym ashamed 
to play with either of them. (Throws 
doll across the room, behind chair.) 

TEDDY—I can hardly wait for a new 
sled. My old one isn’t half big enough, 
and the runners are dull. 

BETTY—Look at old Teddy Bear. His 
stuffing is coming out, and one ear is gone. 

TEDDY (picks up Teddy bear and tosses 
it behind chair) —We can throw them all 
away to-morrow. Oh (yawning), I am 
tired after trimming the Christmas tree. 
It is bigger than ever this year. I am 
ready for bed now. 

BETTY—I can never go to sleep on 
Christmas Eve. I’m too excited. 

(A voice off stage calls the children to 
go to bed.) 

BETTY—I suppose we might better go. 

(They exit. The room is quiet for a 
minute. Then Raggedy Fan and Teddy 
Bear crawl out from behind chairs. They 
stretch themelves with care.) 

RAGGEDY FAN—Oh, dear! If I had any 
bones I’m sure they would all be broken. 
Did you see where she threw me? 

TEDDY BEAR—My head is spinring. He 
said I had only one ear. 

(A voice from behind the sofa inter- 
rupts them.) 

FLAXY MAY—Please help me up. 


How’s Raggedy 
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RAGGEDY FAN AND TEDDY BEAR—It’s 
Flaxy May! (They run to help her up 
and lead her to center of stage.) 

RAGGEDY FAN—Are you hurt? 

FLAXY MAY (moving arms and legs 
stiffly) —My feelings are hurt. Did you 
hear Betty say I wasn’t fit to be seen? 

SLED (entering from without )—There’s 
no use crying like that. I heard what 
Teddy said about me. I’m not big enough 
and my runners are dull. 

RAGGEDY FAN—We must talk this over. 

TEDDY BEAR—What good will that do? 

RAGGEDY FAN—Didn’t you hear the 
children say that they were going to 
throw us away to-morrow? 

TEDDY BEAR—Will they throw us in the 
rubbish barrel? 

SLED—I suppose so. 

FLAXY MAY—I could never stand that. 
Let’s run away at once. 

sLED—Where shall we go? 

RAGGEDY FAN—Anywhere away from 
here. Then we won’t go in the rubbish. 
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FLAXY MAY—But it’s cold outside, isn’t 
it? I’ve never been out in the cold. 

RAGGEDY FAN—Never mind. That’s 
not so bad as being thrown in the rubbish 
barrel. Come, let us go. Step softly so no 
one will hear us. 


(All go out, hand in hand.) 
Act Il 


(A room in Jane and Harry's house— 
same fireplace as in Act I, but with no 
ornaments on the mantel and no furni- 
ture except some plain chairs.) 

JANE—Christmas won’t seem 
without any presents. 

HARRY—No, but we musn’t talk about 
it. It would make Mother sad—but I did 
want a sled. 

JANE—I wanted a doll, a big one. 

(A knocking is heard at the door.) 

HARRY—Who can that be? Mother 
said she wouldn’t be home until late. I'll 
go see. (He goes to the door and opens it. 
The runaways are there, Teddy Bear sup- 
porting Flaxy May.) 

RAGGEDY FAN—May we come in? 
legs won’t go another step. 

JANE—Yes, come in. 

sLED—If you'll let us stay for an hour 
to rest, then we'll go on. (They enter.) 

JANE—Why, Harry, they’re dolls, real 
walking dolls! 

HARRY—And a Teddy bear and a dan- 
dy sled! 

(Teddy Bear leads Flaxy May to a chair. 
Raggedy Fan and Sled stand beside her.) 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Christmas Pledge 
By Esse V. Hathaway 


CHARACTERS 
PETER MARY 
SUSAN THE VOICE 
CARLOS THE CROWD (12 to 14 children) 


The properties are a Christmas tree on a 
low broad table and American and foreign 
flags for the Crowd, if desired. For the 
setting, use screens for sides and back. 


THe PLay 


(Peter, hands in pockets, whistling a 
Christmas carol,.stands alone in center of 
stage staring at a tall, decorated Christmas 
tree on a low table at rear center stage. 
Susan enters right, stops in delight as she 
sees the tree, then goes to center, quietly, 
as though she were afraid of breaking the 
silence.) 

susaN—Peter! (Sofftly.) Isn’t it a love- 
ly tree? 

PETER (who hasn’t heard her enter and 
resents being slipped in upon)—Susan! 
There you go walking like a cat again! 

susan (walking slowly around tree)— 
But, Peter, the tree! I think your father 
is wonderful the way he picks out the nic- 
est tree every year and gives it to our club 
for our Christmas party. 

PETER (uncomfortable under this praise 
of his father, yet pleased, too)—Well, 
Dad knows good trees, all right. But if 
your father didn’t give us the club room, 
where we could put it, where would we 
be? We couldn’t have the party. 
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SUSAN (now standing at center stage 
staring up at tree, as Peter does) —Isn’t it 
still! As though it were listening to some- 
thing (half talking to herself), listening 
for years and years— 

PETER (sfaring at Susan as though he 
thinks she has lost her senses, yet uncon- 


sciously dropping his voice)—A tree lis-* 


tening! How could it? 

SUSAN—How do you know it couldn’t? 
It has been growing for years and years, 
with the sun shining on it and the wind 
blowing through it from everywhere. I 
tell you, Peter, it’s wise, and if it’s wise, it 
listens! I know it does! 

PETER—AIl right, the 
Maybe it talks, too. 

(Susan knows he is making fun of ber 
and whirls on him, just as a voice breaks 
the quiet, seeming to come from the heart 
of the tree.) 

THE voicE—They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruninghooks. 


tree listens! 


Worps and Music By HILDRED GERMAN TOPE 
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“Peace on earth, peace on earth.” 
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SUSAN (jumping and catching at Peter) 
—See what you did, Peter. That’s what 
you get, making fun— 

PETER (who has jumped himself, but 
who realizes first what the Voice is)— 
Silly! That’s just the radio! 

SUSAN (recovering) —Who’s silly? I 
know a radio when I hear one. Just the 
same (slowly and looking up at the tree) 
that tree heard—I know it did. I saw its 
branches quiver. Maybe that’s what it 
has been listening for. 

PETER (in despair)—Sue! Come out of 
it! Why should a tree do anything over 
swords and plows and spears and prun- 
inghooks? What (suddenly) are pruning- 
hooks? 

susaAN (still abstracted)—Oh, I don’t 
know. They’re something that mean 
peace, just as spears mean war. Can’t you 
see, Peter, Christmas means peace too, but 
Christmas comes only once a year. But if 
every nation in the wide world (growing 
very excited) would beat its swords— 

PETER (suddenly seeing what she 
means)—And guns— 

sUSAN—And bombs— 

PETER—And submarines— 

susAN (chanting)—And every fight- 
ing thing on earth— 

PETER (in loud response) —Into plows— 

susan (still chanting)—And_ every 
peaceful tool there is— 

PETER—We should have— 

THE voicE—Peace on earth, good will 
to men. 

(Peter and Susan stand as though struck 
dumb. Before they recover, the singing 
of “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” begins 
far off and comes nearer. Peter and Susan 
listen, then look at each other, nod, and 
run to their places in front of the tree, 
where they stand waiting. The singing 
continues, then stops. Carlos, Mary, and 
some of the Crowd enter from right and 
stop halfway across stage.) 

PETER—Hello, everybody. 
the rest? What's up? 

SUSAN (very properly)—Welcome to 
the Christmas tree. 

THE cRrowpd—Hello, Peter. 
Susan. What a wonderful tree! 

CARLOS (stepping ‘out in front, very 
erect) —Peter and Susan, every Christmas 
Eve we come here to sing carols and have 
a good time. Now, this year we'd like to 
do something to have you and your fa- 
thers know we want to help. Mary 
thought of something, and we all like it. 
She will tell you about it. 

MARY (stepping out beside Carlos)— 
We've all talked about how we might have 
been living all over the world if somebody 
hadn’t started to America, and made us all 
Americans. And because somebody did, 
here we are, all friends. And then I 
thought one day when we were talking 


about world peace at school—why, isn’t 
(Continued on page 64) 
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STAINED-GLAss WINDOW DESIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS 


N ART problem based on stained- 
glass window designs is valuable 
in several ways. First, it is ap- 
propriate and desirable for the 

lessons preceding Christmas. Sixth- and 


seventh-grade pupils have usually out- 
grown the Santa Claus-—sleigh bell—reindeer 
motif, and are interested in a more serious 
expression of the seasonal theme. 














By SUNSHINE WILLIAMS 


SuPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic ScHOooLs, LinDsay, CALIFORNIA 


Second, it gives excellent training in the 
use of figure, color, and line in a pleasing 
composition, and serves as a review lesson 
on these fundamentals. 

Third, it affords a correlation with oth- 
er school subjects, and helps develop art 
appreciation. 

Pictures of European cathedrals can be 
of value in creating interest in the prob- 
lem. ‘The students who worked out the 
designs shown here looked at stereopticon 
views of Westminster Abbey, the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, and the cathedrals of 
Milan, Canterbury, Notre Dame, and 
Chartres. 

Then, too, reproductions of the old 
masters came in for their share of appre- 
ciation and for study of draperies, typical 
color, rich pattern, and so on. “The Blue 
Madonna,” by Bellini, and “The Madonna 
of the Chair,” by Raphael, were used in 
introducing our problem. 

Children are interested in the process of 
making windows, and a short study of the 
historical background should be made. 
They begin to understand that the life 
of the Medievals centered around the 
Church, and that the lovely pictured win- 
dows were their books. 

The materials for this project are sim- 
ple, inexpensive, and accessible. They in- 
clude crayons, water colors, scissors, 
scratch paper, and white water-color pa- 
per. 

Each pupil had his choice between the 
use of a figure and a conventional rose 
window. On scratch paper 6 by 18 inches 
all of the pupils experimented in cutting 
the arched shape of the window. Into this 
the design was fitted. 

In the case of a figure, the lines repre- 
senting the leaded portions were worked 






































out in accordance with the lines of the 
figure. The finished design was traced on 
water-color paper, and painted, the leaded 
portions being done in black crayon or 
paint, and added last. If water colors are 
not available, the whole may be worked 
out in crayon, although the effect is not so 


translucent as with water colors. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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AN ORNAMENT 
AND GIFTS 


By MARION KASSING 


Director or Art, Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


HE little clown shown in the cen- 
ter of the page has a package of 
safety matches pasted on the 
front. A small box with a gift 

inside may be substituted, or the figure 
may be used simply as a Christmas-tree 
ornament. It has a hole punched in the 
head, with a cord attached for hanging. 
Cut a pattern for the clown from paper 
6 by 9 inches folded the long way. Cut 
openings for the features. Use the pattern 
to trace the shape on light-weight card- 
board, and cut out. Trace the suit on 
doubled paper, thus making a front and 
back. Cut it out, paste it flat on the card- 
board, and press. If the cardboard used is 
not cream-colored, the face and hands 
may be cut from manila paper or light tan 
paper and pasted on first. The hair is 


black and reaches to the neck in back. 
A game board and bean bag such as 
those illustrated at the bottom of the page 


are not too difficult for a class that has had 
some training in mat pasting. 

For the game board, two pieces of heavy 
cardboard are necessary. They should be 
hinged at the top with cloth, and a string 
or tape should connect the bottom edges, 
to keep the board from falling down when 
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in use. Two sides of a corrugated box are 
ideal, being strong, light, and easily cut. 
They are also fastened together, which 
does away with the work of hinging the 
top. Each half of the board should ap- 
proximate ten and a half by twelve or 
fourteen inches. 

The opening in the front of the board 
may be four or five inches square. A 
ruler lesson will establish the shape and 
size of this opening in the center of the 
board. 

Bind the edges of the board with bands 
of bright-colored paper. The bands should 
be about two inches wide and as long as 
necessary to cover one edge without piec- 
ing. After the bands are cut, fold them 
lengthwise through the center. They are 
then ready to paste in place. Put paste on 
the cardboard edges rather than on the 
paper. This will avoid wrinkled paper. 
Paste only one edge at a time. 

After the edges are bound, measure and 
cut cover papers of a size to allow about 
half an inch of the binding to show all 
around. Paste the papers on the front and 
back of the board. 

The opening in the front cardboard 
must now be opened in the cover paper. 
Lay the board flat, face down, and care- 
fully cut the cover. paper from corner to 
corner on each diagonal of the square. 
Turn the four triangular pieces thus made 
to the under side of the board, and paste 
down, binding the edges of the opening. 

Decorate the cover with circles 114 
inches and 1 inch in diameter, and with 
leaves of various sizes. Use the color of 
the binding in the larger circles and two 
related colors in the smaller ones. The 
leaves may be neutral or contrasting in 
color. 

The bean bag (see illustration) can be 
of unbleached muslin in one of the colors 
in the decoration, with the features sten- 
ciled and the suit colored with wax cray- 
ons. The bag is 444 by 6 inches when 
completed. It is cut double, and is made 
larger than the finished figure, to allow 

(Continued on page 68) 
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How To KNOW THE EVERGREENS 


ECAUSE of that well-loved ob- 
ject, the Christmas tree, almost 
every girl and boy knows what 
an evergreen tree is. I wonder 

how many can tell the names of the differ- 
ent members of the evergreen family. 

The most important trees in the ever- 
green family are: the pine, the spruce, 
the fir, the hemlock, and the cedar. There 
are various species of these evergreen trees. 
You will have only to observe a little care- 
fully to be able to recognize each as soon 
as you see it. 

Pine trees are distinguished by their 
jong needle-shaped leaves, which vary in 
length and color with different species. 
These needles remain on the trees two or 





~—ain 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


TEACHER, THE Rectory SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, DELAWARE 


three years, and fall when other needles 
have formed on the twigs. The three best- 
xnown members of the pine family are 
the white pine, the yellow pine, and the 
red pine. They take their names from the 
color of their wood. 

The surest way of telling the pines apart 
is by the number of needles in their needle 
clusters. The white pine has clusters of 
five needles; the yellow pine, clusters of 
three; and the red pine, clusters of two. 

Next to the needles, you can tell the 
pines best by their fruit or cones, which 
contain the seeds of future pine trees. In 
each species, the seeds are hidden under 
the scales of the cones; but it is the shape 
and size of the cones which tell you the 
species of the tree. 

The cone of the white pine is from five 
to six inches long, with scales loose and far 
apart. The cone of the yellow pine is 
from two to three inches long and grows 
close to the branch. The red pine has an 


oval cone from one to two inches long, 
which opens wide. It clings to the tree 
all winter. 

You will probably see the white pine 
when you are in the woods, for it is the 
most numerous and also the most beauti- 
ful of all the pines. 

Spruce trees have much shorter needles 
than pine trees. Their branches droop 
and then curve upward. The commonest 
varieties of spruces are the black spruce, 
the blue spruce, and the white spruce. 
The cones of spruce trees are very small, 
and in most of the different varieties grow 
near one another, each hanging on a short 
stem. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Wuat ANCIENT PEOPLE THOUGHT ABOUT THE STARS 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FORMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SIxTH GraDEs, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssOoURI 


HIS story has been written with 
the reading vocabularies of 
intermediate-grade children in 
mind. All words which are list- 

ed above 3B in The Teacher's Word Book, 
by Edward L. Thorndike, are placed in a 
list following the story. 


THE Story 


From earliest times men have watched 
the stars. They felt their mysterious in- 
fluence and noted their rising and setting. 
Early man must have found them useful 
in many ways. It was not long before he 
used them to record the passing of time, 
for a group of stars which he saw in one 
part of the sky in the spring might be in 
another part in the fall, or might be quite 
invisible. 

When man began to till the soil, he 
found the stars useful in another way. 
Certain of them helped to tell him when 
it was time to sow and to reap. 

The circumpolar star, Polaris, guided 
the first early boats that ventured far 
from land. No doubt these first sailors 
soon found that Polaris was “the star that 
never moves,” 


We do not know what people or what 
nation first gave the various groups of 
stars the names which they still bear. As 
far back as we have any record of history, 
we find that people saw in these groups 
certain figures, or animals, and told inter- 
esting stories about them. To-day it is 
difficult for us to see just how many of 
these names came to be used, for often a 
group in no way resembles the figure or 
animal for which it has been named. 
However, we still use these names to des- 
ignate the star groups. 

We call these star groups by a long 
name—constellations. There are stories 


about the most important of them. Every- 
one should be able to locate some of these 
constellations in the sky and should know 
the stories which ancient people told about 
them. 

mysterious circumpolar designate 
resembles 


invisible constellation 





StuDY QUESTIONS 


1. How did early man find the stars 
useful? 

2. When did the stars get their names? 

3. What is another name for a star 
group? 


A TEst 


Write the numbers from 1 to 6 on your 
paper. If you think a sentence is true, 
write 'T after its corresponding number; if 
you think it is not true, write F. 

1. Early man watched the stars. 

2. Polaris has always been known as a 
moving star. 

3. It is easy to see why the ancient peo- 
ple called the star groups by certain 
names. 

4. Polaris guided the first boats that 
ventured far from land. 

§. The stars were of little use to early 
man. 

6. A constellation is a star group. 


Key :ro TEst 
ae 5. F 
2. F 6. T 
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The Question Box 


What type of Christmas pro- 
gram correlating with art, music, 
and English can be easily presented 
by your pupils? (See p. 41) 

How may an interest in a study 
of stars be aroused? (See p. 51) 

How can children make simple, 
inexpensive gifts? (See pp. 43, 50) 

How can a Christmas picture 
result from a study of the interde- 
pendence of nations? (See p. 53) 

Are your pupils acquainted with 
the evergreen family? (See p. 51) 
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Christmas Symbols 
By Alberta Johnson 


In the days preceding the Christmas 
holidays, when girls and boys are full of 
the Christmas spirit, let them learn the sig- 
nificance of the Christmas symbols. This 
will make an interesting lesson in language 
or reading. The pupils may be given the 
responsibility for finding the information 


themselves under the guidance of the 
teacher. It may be gleaned from encyclo- 
pedias, story-books, class readers, poems, 


and magazines. ‘The pupils may also be 
encouraged to express their own ideas con- 
cerning the emblems which help make the 
Christmas season one of the most enjoy- 
able of the year. The study may include 
Santa Claus, the Christmas tree, bells, 
holly, mistletoe, candles, and poinsettia. 

The following is a brief outline to aid in 
studying the Christmas symbols. 

1. Have each pupil list the Christmas 
symbols which he has observed in use at 
Christmas time. 

2. From the individual lists, a class list 
is compiled and placed on the blackboard. 

3. Each pupil selects the symbol which 
he wants to find out about. 

4. Oral and written reports of the find- 
ings are presented. 

5. In art class, designs may be made for 
booklets, or the symbols may be used in 
decorating Christmas gifts. Pupils may 
also have a part in decorating the class- 
room with Christmas emblems. 

Other related activities may be devel- 
oped. The Christmas greetings used in 
various countries, the story of Christmas 
cards, and the history of Christmas giving 
are topics which naturally present them- 
selves for attention. 

The information gained may well be 
organized for presentation to the school 
as an auditorium program. 


Look-Again Cards 
By Della Fricke 


When you give a Christmas art lesson in 
grades four and five, do you like to see 
your pupils’ eyes sparkle, and even hear a 
discreet giggle occasionally? If you do, 
try making look-again cards. 

Despite their apparent simplicity, there 
are a few points to watch. A pattern 
must be carefully made by each child, so 
that the animal for his card is the correct 
height to look well, and the ears come 
from the head at the right angle to join 
the picture on the front of the folder. 
Probably none of the parts of the cover 
decoration except the poinsettia blossom 
will require a pattern. 

For the folder you need white paper 
5'4 by 9 inches, folded in the center to a 
finished size of 54% by 4% inches. Cut 
the fold down one and one half inches 
from the top edge and across the front. 
Cut out the animal from the pattern pre- 
viously made, and paste it on the third 
page of the folder so that just the ears 
show above the top of the first page. Then 
paste the parts in place on the first page, 
being careful to have the upper edge fit 
the extending ears. Paste two bands of 
paper across the top of the third page. 
Add features and details in pen and ink. 
Carefully plan the spacing, and practice 
lettering for the greeting before putting 
it on the card with ink. 

The card shown in the two illustrations 
has bright red bands, blossom, and cat; 
bright green stem and leaves; and black 
flowerpot and flower centers. 
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Santa’s Castle 
By Edith M. Culter 


We wanted something different for our 
room decorations at Christmas time. 
After some discussion a Santa Claus Cas- 
tle was suggested. 

Boxes of various sizes and shapes were 
brought in. Round oatmeal boxes were 
selected for the large towers, and a small 
oblong box was chosen for the center 
tower. Then the main part of the castle 
was made of a large butter carton, with 
two smaller boxes at the ends. 

The doors and windows were cut, and 
yellow cellophane was pasted in the win- 
dows. We fastened the towers and other 
parts to the building, cutting away sec- 
tions of the boxes on the inside where nec- 
essary so that the light could shine out 
through the windows. Then a parapet 
cut from cardboard was pasted across the 
top of the building. A hinged door was 
made in the back to put the lights 
through. Then the whole structure was 
fastened to a heavy cardboard base. 

Next the plastering was done. We used 
flour and salt as we do for maps—two 
cups of flour to one of salt, with enough 
water to mix. It was made very thick so 
that it would stick on the vertical walls. 
After all was plastered, we put small 
amounts of artificial snow in our hands 
and blew it on the walls. 

The tower roofs and the chimney were 
made of red construction paper. The 
flour-and-salt mixture formed icicles 
hanging from the roofs, and piles of snow 
on the top. A thin mixture of the plaster 
was brushed over the tower roofs and 
chimney sides so that artificial snow would 
stick to them. In the snowy yard (cotton 
sprinkled with artificial snow) stood 
Santa and his reindeer. 

Three lights from a string of Christ- 
mas-tree bulbs were placed inside the cas- 
tle. The rest of the bulbs on the string 
were hung in the “trees” that stood at the 
back and sides of the castle. 

The children enjoyed this Christmas 
decoration more than any other we had 
ever had. Standing by the table, they 
would discuss the scene among themselves, 
and rearrange the deer or place Santa in 
some other part of the yard. By request 
the castle has been saved so that it can be 
set up again for next Christmas. 
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DEVELOPING A CHRISTMAS PICTURE 


By S E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Christmas picture which is 
reproduced above was the result 
of regular work in social studies 
in a 6B grade. In the develop- 

ment of the topic of interrelationship and 
interdependence among the peoples of the 
world, the pupils had learned how manu- 
facturing had met the need for clothing, 
shelter, transportation, communication, 
and trade among the Arabian people. 

The first step in the work, the gather- 
ing of information, was accomplished 
through the use of descriptive articles and 
pictures. These were either owned by the 
school, brought in by the pupils, or lent 
by the public library. The facts were ob- 
tained from textbooks, reference books, 
newspapers, or magazines. 

As the pupils discovered these facts 
concerning the Arabians, they turned to 


drawing as a means of expressing what 
they had learned. Each child’s picture 
represented his conception of the part of 
the study which appealed most to him— 
the homes, the mosques, the walled city 
with its large entrance gate, the people 
with their peculiar dress, or the decorated 
booths where they sold their wares. All 
these individual drawings were discussed 
by the class. Their merits were praised, 
and suggestions for improvement were 
given. Interest was keen. 

Christmas time drew near. With the 
Christmas thought in mind, one pupil said 
that the wall around the city made him 
think of the wall around Jerusalem. 

Another pupil said, “Couldn’t we make 
a large Christmas picture for our room? 
We might use parts of the pictures we 
have just been drawing. That would be a 


different kind of picture from the ones we 
usually see at Christmas time.” 

The class was delighted with the sug- 
gestion. The pace was set. Each child 
was eager to contribute the best of his 
work in the united effort to make a 
worth-while, composite drawing. And so 
the picture grew! 

When the project was completed, the 
pupils’ interest and pleasure in their ac- 
complishment led to a deeper appreciation 
of their own work and the work and lives 
of others, and to a better understanding 
of, and sympathy with, the people of 
other nations. 

In developing the work, the teacher had 
well. in mind the three fundamental 
principles of education—gaining infor- 
mation, application of this knowledge, 
and the resultant appreciations. 
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THREE-STEP ProsieMs~I] 


N Tue Instructor for last month, 
we presented sixty-four formulas 
for three-step problems, together 
with a problem for each of the first 

thirty-two formulas. In this issue a prob- 
lem for each of the remaining thirty-two 
formulas is given. 


* 


PROBLEMS 


33. A garden plot 50% by 60% feet has 
a path on each side 2% feet wide. What 
are the dimensions of the garden includ- 
ing the path? 

34. Thirty-eight pupils of a sixth grade 
“chipped in” $.10 apiece for a party. 
They bought $3.15 worth of ice cream 
and $.45 worth of wafers. How much 
money did they have left? 

35. Mr. Greene drew his wheat to market 
in 60-bushel loads. He received $.90 a 
bushel for the wheat and $3.75 for draw- 
ing each load. How much did he receive 
for 8 such loads? 

36. Thirty-six pupils of a sixth grade 
bought 6 quarts of ice cream at $.45 a 
quart and some cakes for $.54. What was 
each pupil’s share of the expenses? 

37. Jack bought 2 shirts at $1.37 each. 
The change that he received from a $5 bill 
lacked $2.24 of being enough to buy a 
pair of shoes. What was the price of the 
shoes? 

38. Ray has $.85. Dick lacks $.65 of 
having 3 times as much as Ray. Dick has 
how much more money than Ray? 

39. Tony sells 38 papers a day at $.03 
each. The papers for each day cost $.67. 
How much does Tony earn in 6 days? 

40. At a school candy sale, Mildred, 
Jane, and Mary had charge of the choco- 
late booth. They bought 132 chocolate 
bars for $7.92 and sold them at 10 cents 
each. How much did each of the three 
girls earn for the school fund? 

41. Monday morning Joe had $12.18. 
During the 6 days of the week he sold 46 
newspapers a day at a profit of 1% cents 
apiece. If he saved all his money, how 
much did he have the next Saturday 
night? 

42. If Sam can mow 3 lawns a day for 6 
days at $.35 each, how much more money 
will he need in order to buy a second-hand 
bicycle costing $8.25? 

43. Jane’s father has been working on a 
job 11 months a year for the past 3 years, 
at $5.50 a day. Counting 26 working days 
to the month, find his total earnings for 
the 3 years. 


By E. J. BONNER 


PrincipaL, Crry NorMat ScHooL, RocHEester, New York 
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; ye pupils will receive 

drill and a review of arith- 

metical principles by working 

Mr. Bonner’s sixty-four three- 
step problems. 
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44. Alice takes care of Mrs. White’s ba- 
by 3 hours a day 7 days in the week. She 
gets $.15 an hour and puts % of her earn- 
ings into the school bank. How much 
does she deposit weekly? 


45. John has $24.89 in the bank. He 
has-a new job for 18 days’ work in a store, 
at $1.65 aday. If he can deposit % of his 
earnings, how much will he then have in 


the bank? 


46. A Boy Scout camp has bought food 
enough to last 24 boys 8 days, but 32 boys 
have arrived. Unless the Scouts secure 
more food, they will have to break camp 
how many days earlier than planned? 


47. Joe ran a peanut stand at an indoor 
circus. For $10.50, he bought 3 bags of 
peanuts weighing 50 pounds each, and re- 
turned 9 pounds. How much should the 
dealer allow Joe for the 9 pounds? 


48. Farmer Johnson traded 3 cows 

worth $65 apiece for 26 sheep. At this 
rate, how many sheep should he receive 
for a horse worth $120? 


49. A farmer gave his two sons equal 
rights in a farm worth $12,560. He also 
gave the older son $2,500 and the younger 
son $3,250 in money. What was the value 
of his gift to each son? 


50. Tom sold 6 rabbits for $2.70, which 
was 5 cents apiece less than what it cost to 
raise them. If he had sold the rabbits for 
75 cents apiece, he would have made how 
much above cost on each rabbit? 


§1. Every Saturday, Will buys 36 maga- 
zines for $2.34 and sells them so as to gain 
$.03 44 apiece on them. How much should 
he charge a hotel-keeper who buys 9 cop- 
ies for his guests? 


| 


| 
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§2. Our grocer buys a 50-pound cheese 
for $6.25 and sells it at $.02% a pound 
above the cost. How much must he 
charge Mrs. Hoople for % of a pound? 

53. Elmer earned $6.75. He put % of 
his earnings into the school bank, keeping 
out the remainder for the purchase of his 
school books. In order to pay for the 
books, however, he found that he must 
draw $.15 from the bank. How much 
did his school books cost? 

§4. Mrs. Todd had $12. After buying 
4% of a pound of tea at $.65 a pound and a 
large ham, she found that she had only 
$7.77 left. How much did she pay for 
the ham? 


§§. Harry bought 15 white rats. He 
sold 3 of them for $1.05, which was $.10 
apiece above the cost. How much in all 
did the 15 rats cost? 


56. One morning Mr. Jones gave his 
wife $5.00 with which to buy coal and 
sugar. After buying % of a ton of coal at 
$15.60 a ton, Mrs. Jones found that she 
had enough money left to buy 20 pounds 
of sugar. What was the price of the sugar 
per pound? 

§7. Mabel bought 3 pairs of stockings 
for $2.85. If she had bought 5 pairs at 
the same price per pair, she would have 
had only $.25 left. How much money 
did Mabel have? 

§8. Father bought 3 tons of coal for 
$37.80. If he had bought 4 tons at the 
same price per ton, he would have needed 
$.40 more than he had in order to pay for 
it. How much money did Father have? 

59. The milk from Mr. Day’s cows fills a 
10-gallon can % full each morning. Mr. 
Day sells the milk at 12 cents a quart. 
How much does he receive for this 
amount of milk? 

60. Mother buys 3 dozen eggs for $.84. 
If we use § dozen eggs a week, how many 
cents’ worth do we use a day? 

61. In starting a chicken farm, Mr. 
George bought 38 chickens for $17.10 
from one dealer and $31.05 worth, at the 
same price per chicken, from another 
dealer. How many chickens in all did he 
buy? 

62. Our school principal bought 65 ge- 
ographies for $100.75 from one bookstore 
and $131.75 worth, at the same price, 
from another bookstore. How many more 
geographies did he buy at the second store 
than at the first? 

63. A school nurse bought % of a gross 


of toothbrushes for $5.04 and sold them to 
(Continued on page 67) 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


By S E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





mr HRISTMAS greeting cards for this season may be made 

he from those received last year or from those in discarded 

sample Christmas-card books, which can be purchased 

| from dealers at a nominal cost. The children may 

of mount the cards on paper of a harmonizing color, cut large 

ing enough to allow for a margin of about an eighth of an inch 

his around the edge. The mounts not only add to the attractiveness 

the of the cards, but serve to cover any writing on the backs. 

et An envelope is designed for each card, and cut from paper 

ich the same color as the mount. Instead of pasting the envelope, 

the child might fold it and fasten it with a seal. He may use 

Ing one he has designed himself, or a commercial seal. 

da Another use for old Christmas cards is to have them serve as 

nly decorations for gift boxes. There are often interesting pictures 

for or reproductions of famous paintings on Christmas cards. These 
may be cut to suit the shape of the box, and pasted to the top. 

He The boxes may be covered with fancy paper or be painted with 

10 show-card paint, water color, or enamel. 

all A cardboard container of conical shape makes an attractive 
vase for a Christmas gift. It may be painted with oil paint, al- 

his lowing one color to run into another. Bands of gilt water color 

ind at top and bottom give a finishing touch. If sand is put into the 

l at vase, it will hold in place holly or evergreen branches. 
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" WRAPPING-PAPER DESIGNS 

; at 

ave By ETTA HARLAN 

ney SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOoLS, DALLas, TExas 

for ; , 

the HE Christmas wrapping papers shown here were made i 

ded in the fifth-grade classes of Miss Meredith Schroeder, 

ae Mount Auburn School, Dallas, Texas. Miss Schroeder’s 

e? aim was to develop a feeling for pleasing space divi- 

Is a sions. For her purpose she and her classes chose surface pat- 

Mr terns, each class selecting a different subject for development. 

ah While a majority of the children took the general subject se- 


lected by the class, a number chose themes in which they were 
this an : ; 
individually interested. All worked out their patterns on the 
same general plan. Among the subjects were story characters, 


ee ee he ee 


84. Mother Goose rhymes, historical events, sports, and industries. 
ae Some pupils worked with abstract lines and spaces. 

The particular designs shown here were made just before : 
Mr. Christmas, when the art classes were interested in papers for 
7.10 covering boxes and wrapping gifts. Since the problem was one 
the of good surface design, it was suggested that it be worked out . 
ther with a seasonal motif, and that the results be actually used. 
1 he First a large sheet of paper was divided into squares or rec- : 

tangles of equal size, making a foundation for the design. Then | 

ge- any line might be introduced, to be repeated in every division 
tore before a second line was added. Thereafter the problem was to 
rice, divide the resulting spaces into varying sizes and shapes, and to 
nore balance dark and light tones. In the space divisions Christmas 
tore motifs were placed. 

Cream manila or bogus paper and wax crayons were used in 
FOSS making the designs. Red and green in different values were the F 
n to predominating colors, with yellow and orange for the candle : 





lights, and some black to strengthen the composition as a whole. 
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How I File My INSTRUCTOR 
By Lepha Newell 


N OUR rural school I have adopted a 

splendid plan for getting the most use 
from my copies of THE INstrucTor. I 
bind the tables of contents into a booklet, 
being careful to write the month and year 
on each before clipping it. I file the 
magazines according to months by pasting 
at the top of each issue a projecting slip of 
paper bearing the month and year. When 
certain material is needed, I can find it 
quickly with the booklet. 


Drill on Combinations 
By Ida M. Lenhouts 
O STIMULATE and interest a second- 


grade group in mastering addition 
and subtraction combinations, I found 
this plan very successful. I cut for each 
child a piece of oak tag 6 inches square. 
On one side I printed the one hundred ad- 
dition combinations in ten neat, straight 
rows, lettering each row alphabetically. 
On the opposite side I printed the subtrac- 
tion combinations in the same way, scat- 
tering the most difficult combinations 
throughout the rows. 

During the drill period one child was 
called upon to give the answers to a cer- 
tain row of combinations, while the oth- 
er children looked at their cards, ready to 
correct a mistake. Sometimes I asked the 
children to give the answers starting at the 
end of the row, thus overcoming any 
danger of memorizing the numbers. 

The children were allowed to take the 
cards home or use them any time that they 
wished. At the end of a few weeks they 
had mastered the combinations perfectly. 


Learning the Capitals of Europe 
By Margy Schroll 
M* SEVENTH grade seemed to find 


the learning of European capitals 
very hard and irksome, until I tried the 
plan of using flash-card drills. I made a 
card for each country of Europe and 
wrote the name of the country on one side 
and its capital on the other. One drill 
consisted of showing the capital and re- 
quiring the name of the country; and the 
other drill was, of course, vice versa. At 
first I-had to divide the class into two 
groups for the drills because the slower 
pupils were.discouraged when the others 
won more cards. 


Making Christmas Gifts 
By Louise Broadbent 
PY Se school children cannot buy 


Christmas presents but they will en- 
joy spending their drawing and free peri- 
ods in making simple gifts. The following 
gifts are easy to make and inexpensive. 

Oatmeal boxes may be covered and 
made into baskets or flowerpot holders, in 
which flower seeds or slips may be plant- 
ed. These boxes may also be made into at- 
tractive hat stands. A satisfactory doll’s 
cradle may be made by covering an oat- 
meal box and painting or pasting a deco- 
ration on each end. Turn the box on its 
side and cut out an oblong section. 

Paper dolls cut from magazines may be 
mounted. Attractive pictures may be 
mounted and cut into puzzles. Bean bags 
may be made from pieces of gay print or 
oilcloth. Scrapbooks may be made of cut- 
out pictures, stories, or recipes. 

If there is a domestic science depart- 
ment in your school, boxes of homemade 
cookies and candy may be prepared. 
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To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


HAT are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


KH 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. (A 
married woman should give her Christian 
name, nother husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


Ke 
Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be -ad- 


dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Mother Goose Flash Cards 
By Pauline Marie Carl 
HE following method has helped to 


interest primary children in memo- 
rizing and remembering Mother Goose 
rhymes. I made a set of flash cards, each 
measuring 9 by 12 inches, depicting 
Mother Goose figures in gay colors and 
containing the corresponding rhyme. The 
pictures are discussed. After that, learn- 
ing the rhyme is much easier, for have we 
not met the people? For review, the pic- 
tures are flashed, and if the child recog- 
nizes the character, he recites the verse. 
After all the rhymes have been learned, 
we have a party. Each child is given a 
picture, and introduces himself by recit- 
ing the corresponding verse. 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


HE children of a rural school had a 

happy time making Christmas-tree 
ornaments covered with silver paper 
which comes wrapped around chocolate 
bars, camera film, and the like. Stars of 
varying sizes were cut from tablet backs 
and covered with the paper. Bells were 
cut out and covered. Some of the chil- 
dren covered eggshells from which the 
contents had been blown. Others covered 
acorns and various other kinds of nuts. 
Even small apples were turned into silver. 
The ornaments were fastened to the tree 
with thin wire, which comes in short 
lengths for this purpose. 

From the strips of silver paper that were 
left the children cut narrow stringlike 
pieces, which were thrown promiscuously 
over the tree after the other trimmings 
had been put on. These narrow silver 
strips gleamed brightly. 


Our Nature Book 
By Crethie Allen 


FROM my copies of THE INSTRUCTOR 
I collect articles on nature study. I 
made a large booklet in which to put.this 
material. It supplied a variety of nature 
work, The material was classified under 
the following topics: trees, plants, insects, 
birds, flowers; animals, and stories and 
poems. I placed the booklet on a library 
table... It affords good supplementary read- 
ing, and-may be correlated with any sub- 


“ject inthe. second;--third, -and --fourth 
‘grades.--- arsz3 mua jet a : 
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Improving Spelling 
By Alpha Jo Payne 


M* FOURTH grade was deficient in 
spelling. The following plan has 
proved helpful in stimulating interest and 
developing better spellers. Each Monday 
I give out for the week twenty new words 
to master both in spelling and meaning. I 
require the pupils to write sentences con- 
taining them. When a child masters all 
the words completely he is exempt from 
spelling work the remainder of the week. 
Usually by Wednesday all of the pupils 
have finished the week’s spelling assign- 
ment. 

The words missed are written in colored 
crayon and posted on the bulletin board. 
They are given out every day until all the 
pupils have mastered them. Each child 
strives to learn the new words as quickly 
as possible, so that he may use the time 
gained for some other subject. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Class Scrapbook 
By Minta Beck Buell 
Our scrapbook has proved to be a 


feature of interest in my class of 
seventh-grade pupils. I placed a large 
scrapbook on the reading table, explain- 
ing that it was to be known as our “Class 
Scrapbook,” and requested each pupil to 
submit clippings twice a week. I discard- 
ed the clippings that were unsuitable, and 
appointed a committee to paste the ac- 
cepted ones in the book. 

The scrapbook contains poems, memory 
gems, jokes, newspaper pictures, clippings 
of historic value, and clippings from the 
local papers concerning any member of 
the class. The book is available to the 
class at all times, except when the clip- 
pings are being added. 

This plan encourages outside reading 
and develops an interest in noted authors, 
of both the past and the present. 














WINDOW DECORATION—HOLLY WREATH 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





MAKE the wreath of dark green paper, in any size desired, with bow and berries 
in red. For a window transparency, cut openings for berries, and cover with red 
\issue or cellophane. Small wreaths will decorate cards and packages effectively. 
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Language Goals 
By Olive Belles 


— my county does not furnish a 
definite outline for first-grade lan- 
guage, I prepared the following. 

On cards made of colored construction 
paper I typed the language items that I 
decided to teach for the year, dividing 
them into six goals, each containing six or 
eight items. Every child was given a card 
of the goal being taught. When a child 
accomplished any item of the goal satis- 
factorily, a blue star was placed after that 
item on his card. When every item of a 
goal was done, a large red star was placed 
at the end of the goal. 

One of my goals was as follows: 

1. I can stand in front of my class and 
tell a story of one sentence. 

2. I can write my first name. 

3. I can tell a story of two sentences. 

4. I can say a poem. 

§. I can write my last name. 

6. I can copy a sentence from the 


blackboard. 


History Games 
By Dorothy Alldredge 


ASTE pictures of historical characters 

on small cards, and have each child 
draw a card. The teacher or another child 
may then call for cards, saying, “Please 
bring me Eli Whitney,” and so on, and as 
each card is brought, it is held before the 
class. If the wrong card has been brought, 
the pupil takes it back to hold until it is 
called for. 

After a little drill of this kind the faces 
of the different characters will be famil- 
iar. Then cards may be passed, and the 
child asked to tell a few important facts 
about the person whose picture he holds. 

Another game is to place the cards on 
the chalk tray. One child says, “Point to 
the man who invented the cotton gin.” 
He may call on different children, or two 
may race. 

Still another game is to distribute the 
cards in the class. The teacher then tells, 
in the first person, two or three sentences 
about a character. The child who holds 
that card comes forward, and goes on 
with the game. 


Cellophane Window Curtains 
By Edith Neal 


INCE our district does not furnish 

curtains for our schoolroom windows, 
I made some of cellophane. Each roll of 
cellophane consists of two sheets, enough 
for a pair of curtains at each window. I 
folded over the number of inches for the 
rod and pasted it down. The curtains re- 
quired no sewing and no laundry work. 
I used green cellophane, since it blends 
well with our wall coloring. 
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Club Exchange 


Nore: In this department THE INstrucToR publishes notices from teach- 
ers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in 
other schools. Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases 
—we cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, 
that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils ac- 
knowledge all letters and material received. All notices for this column must 


be signed by the teachers themselves. 


Colorado.—Grades five to eight of Smith 
School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with pupils in all states and 
possessions of the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Mr. Edward C. Demuth, 
Rural Route No. 2, Eaton, Colorado. 


Illinois—Mr. J. Bryce Sardiga and his 
pupils, grades five to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters with children of the same 
grades in any state or possession of the United 
States, and in foreign countries. Address: 
Mr. J. Bryce Sardiga, Buckner Public Schools, 
Buckner, Illinois. 


lilinois—Grades one, two, and three of 
Butler Grade School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, souvenirs, and products with 
pupils and teachers of schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Dorothy Woods, Butler, Illinois. 


Illinois—Miss Marie Raney, teacher of 
Sands School, Rural Route No. 1, Geneseo, 
Illinois, and her fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils in the United States and other 
English-speaking countries. 


Kansas.—The teacher, Miss Nellie King, and 
pupils of Barklow School, District No. 113, 
would like to exchange products, souvenirs, 
pictures, and letters with teachers and pupils in 
schools of the United States and other 
English-speaking countries. Address: Miss 
Nellie King, Beattie, Kansas. 


Kansas.—Pupils of Excelsior School, Dis- 
trict No. 66, Republic County, Kansas, would 
like to exchange letters, products, or souvenirs 
with schools, all grades, in the United States 
and its possessions. Address: Miss Wylda L. 
Eickmann, Chester, Nebraska. 


Minnesota.—The pupils in my primary grades 
would like to exchange letters, products, cu- 
rios, plants, or pictures with pupils of the same 
grades in Canada, Alaska, Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian or Philippine Islands, or any foreign 
country. Address: Miss Ellen Jochim, Prairie 
Lake School, Wright, Minnesota. 


New Hampshire—The pupils of the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of 
Hollow School wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, booklets, and other interesting material 
with pupils in other schools of any of the 
states or possessions of the United States. 
They promise to answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Cleora Stillings, Rural Route No. 3, 
Colebrook, New Hampshire. 


North Carolina.—The teacher and pupils of 
the seventh grade of Mount Olive School 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with other schools in the United 
States and its possessions, and in foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Bertha  Iseley, 
Mount Olive, North Carolina. 





North Dakota.—My pupils (all grades) and 
I would like to exchange letters, products, 
pictures, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils of other states, foreign countries, and 
outlying possessions of the United States. Our 
school is situated in what may be called “The 
Dakota Prairies.” Address: Miss Pauline 
Domaskin, Blaisdell, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—The pupils of my seventh 
and eighth grades, Lillehoff School, wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products of 
community and state with schools in all the 
states and possessions of the United States. 
Address: Miss Mathilda Haga, Brocket, 
North Dakota. 


Ohio.—Miss Hazel Shaw, teacher of the 
Advanced Department of Sugar Grove School, 
and her pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in the United States 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Hazel 
Shaw, Star Route, Scioto County, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 


Ohio.—Miss Mabel Shaw, teacher of the In- 
termediate Department of Sugar Grove School, 
and her pupils of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades would like to correspond with pupils 
and teachers of the same grades in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Mabel Shaw, Star Route, Scioto County, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-grade pupils and 
I would like to exchange letters with schools 
in all the states and possessions of the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lucretia Reed, 411 Sixth St., 
Wilson P. O., Clairton, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils (grades cight 
and nine) and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, booklets, and products with 
pupils and teachers in the United States and its 
possessions, and in foreign countries. They 
are especially interested in Indian schools and 
would appreciate an opportunity to corre- 
spond with pupils in such a school. Address: 
Miss Catherine Stentz, 501 State St., Wilson, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—The fourth grade of the Blooming- 
ton School would like to exchange letters, 
products, pictures, and souvenirs with pupils 
in all states and outlying possessions of the 
United States, in Canada, and in foreign 
countries. Address: Mrs. Alpha Jo Payne, 
Bloomington, Texas. 


Texas.—The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
of Barton Rural School, located on the plains 
of Texas, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with other schools. Ad- 
dress the principal, Miss Zelma Pope, Malone, 
Texas. 


Wisconsin—My pupils of grades one to 
eight, inclusive, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with pupils of 
other schools in the United States and any 
foreign countries where English is written 
and spoken. Address: Miss Thelma Walter, 
Whitman School, Phillips, Wisconsin, 
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An Original Christmas Gift 
By Nellie O, Moser 


_“~= year I had my pupils make some- 
thing a bit different for their parents’ 
Christmas gifts. Each pupil wrote an 
original story on any subject which he 
wished. I corrected it, made helpful sug- 
gestions, and returned it to him. After 
additional work and study, he copied it 
neatly, emphasis having been placed upon 
penmanship as well as grammar, and I 
checked it over again. Some pupils re- 
vised and copied their stories four or five 
times. 

Covers for the stories were made in our 


‘Friday afternoon art period, and a group 


of attractive booklets was the result. Each 
one, wrapped in gay paper and tied with 
ribbon, was placed on the Christmas tree 
at school. The pupils felt a sincere pride 
in giving a gift that was original, worth 
while, and pleasing, as well as inexpensive. 


Penmanship Practice 
By Geraldine Welsh 


N ORDER to make penmanship prac- 

tice more interesting, I have the writ- 
ing period accompanied by some suitable 
phonograph music. This method develops 
rhythm, and encourages the slow writers 
who use excessive finger movement to 
write according to the music. Singing or 
counting might be substituted for music, 
or the teacher might clap her hands. 


Homemade Christmas Candles 
By Hazel Hanson 


| Fares year my third-grade pupils made 
candles to take home as gifts to their 
parents. The work correlated with both 
art and social science, 

We used three packages of paraffin for 
forty candles, and each child was given a 
piece of string about twelve inches long. 
The wax was melted in a deep kettle, and 
hot water was poured in to keep the wax - 
from hardening. Each child dipped his 
piece of string, which was tied to a ruler, 
into the wax, and then marched around’ 
the room. By the time the first child came 
back to the kettle again, his candle was 
ready for the second dipping. This rou- 
tine was continued until the candles were 
almost the desired size. Then four six- 
inch red candles were melted, and the 
candles were dipped into the red wax until 
finished. 

It took several days to make the can- 
dles, and between the dippings the rulers 
with candles suspended were put across 
two yardsticks which had been placed 
across the tops of two chairs. After the 
candles were completed, the extra string 
was cut off. The candles were placed in 
small holders which the children made of 
clay and painted in gay colors. 
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Gums, denied exercise because of creamy, 
soft foods, soon lose their vigorous health. 


\is commendable enthusiasm for the good 
work they are doing, America’s teaching 
profession continues to carry on the health edu- 
cation of our children. 


Every means at their disposal is enlisted in this 
widespread campaign against sickness and dis- 
ease. And nowhere is more vigilance exercised 
than in classroom instructions on the care of 
teeth and gums. 

By thousands, girls and boys have been taught 
to acquire the habit of regular tooth brushing. 
And now they learn further that the gums, to be 
a firm and healthy foundation for the teeth, 
must also be brushed morning and night. 


Soft and Creamy Foods Leave the Gums 
Unexercised and Flabby 


The creamy, well-cooked foods everyone eats are 
delicious to taste. But they fail completely to 
exercise the gums. And so the gums become lazy 
and sluggish, Gradually they deteriorate, until 


e Published in the interest of Better Health 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Gum Massacre Dritts Now Part oF ORAL HYcieEnNE: 
Teachers explain the need for gum massage and 
show, with index finger, how the tooth brush 
should be used at home. 


Kneourage 


Youthful Pride 


in Sound Teeth 
and Healthy Gums! 


the first trace of “pink” on the tooth brush 
warns of the danger of bleeding, tender gums. 


“Pink tooth brush” may be serious. For it may 
be the forerunner of such gum disorders as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, and even the feared 
—though much less frequent—pyorrhea. It may 
even endanger sound, white teeth. 


To keep gums firm, or to regain their lost 
vigor, gum massage is needed. And class exercises 
in gum massage, teachers tell us again and again, 
are proving an extremely effective way to better 


the oral health habits of their pupils. 


With the index finger held near the outside 
of the mouth to represent the tooth brush, chil- 
dren go through the motions of massage. The 
finger is rotated from the base of the gums, 
upper and lower, toward the teeth. And, by 
standing before the mirror at home, as many 
teachers suggest, children actually see how gum 
massage replaces sluggish blood with a fresh in- 
vigorating stream to tone and harden the gums. 
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Brushing the gums as they brush the teeth, 
quickly becomes a regular habit with children. 


This practice of gum massage has the whole- 
hearted approval of every modern dentist. And 
they are among those loudest in praise of the 
splendid cooperation of our teachers in raising 
oral health standards to a higher level. 
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Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly 
into your gums, But [pana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage, 
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IDEAS FOR SCHOOL -PARTIES 





A Christmas Party 
By Lenore K.. Dolan 


Fo a schoolroom Christmas party, a 
blackboard drawing of Santa Claus 
may be made, showing him with a bulletin 
board in his hand upon which is written 
the invitation to the party; or an invita- 
tion may be placed in the sack of a paper 
Santa Claus and sent to each child. If 
Santa is to appear in person, the invita- 
tion should state that he is to be host. 

For decorations, streamers of red and 
green paper and silver tinsel are strung 
across the room. The centerpiece of red 
bells is suspended from the ceiling by silver 
crépe-paper streamers. Icicles hang from 
the streamers. Colored paper stockings 
are fastened to the curtains. Evergreen 
branches decked with cotton and artificial 
snow are placed in front of the windows. 

A large sled drawn by reindeer forms 
the centerpiece for the table where re- 
freshments are served. The sled may be 
made by putting cardboard runners under 
a shoe box, and covering all with brown 
construction paper. The sled may be 
shaped as desired. Reindeer and a Santa 
Claus may be modeled or made of card- 
board. Tinsel streamers run from each 
child’s plate into the sled. At the end of 
each streamer is a small sack of candy, 
which the children draw from the sled af- 
ter they have had their lunch. A small 
potted paper poinsettia holds the place 
card for each child. 

Mrs. Santa Claus, a lady with a white 
wig and a red and white dress, meets each 
child at the door. She fastens to his cloth- 
ing a small envelope containing a picture 
of some toy, and conducts him to the 
room where the activities are to take 
place. The teacher may appoint a song 
leader, and the children be asked to sing 
Christmas songs until all of the guests 
have arrived. 

Packing Santa’s Bag—When all the 
guests have arrived, they are asked to open 
the envelopes which they wear and re- 
move the pictures inside. They are then to 
imitate in sound and action the toys rep- 
resented. After they have passed around 

the room, one at a time, imitat- 
ing the toys, they drop the 
pictures into a bag pro- 

vided for that pur- 

pose. Each child 

draws a slip from 

the bag and all at 

once they imitate 

in sound and ac- 
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]F YOU feel you have not one 
minute for planning a party 

before the holidays, try the one 

suggested on this page. It will 

save you time—and your pupils 

from disappointment.._ 
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tion the toys drawn. ‘The game may be 
repeated as long as interest lasts. 

Santa’s Lunch—One child begins by 
saying, “On Christmas Eve we leave sand- 
wiches (or something else beginning with 
s) on the table for Santa to eat.” The 
next one says the same, but substitutes for 
“sandwiches” something beginning with 
a. This continues for each letter of “Santa 
Claus.” If a child can think of nothing be- 
ginning with his letter, he says, “Poor 
Santa didn’t get a thing at our house.” 
The next one in line takes his turn. Those 
who miss give forfeits.and later redeem 
them with a Christmas task. 

Going to the North Pole—One child is 
chosen for the leader. The others form in 
couples behind him. Another ‘child ‘is the 
driver. His place is at the end of the line. 
Those in couples join hands and march 
around the room, chanting, 

“We are Santa’s reindeer, we are Santa’s 

reindeer, 

Prancing from the North Pole at forty 

miles an hour.” 
When the driver calls “Giddap,” the lead- 
er turns and tries to catch the reindeer, 
who now run about the room. He may 
chase them until the driver calls “Whoa.” 
The first one caught becomes the leader 
and the last one, the driver. If only one is 
caught, he becomes the leader, and the 
driver keeps his place. If none is caught, 
both keep their places until someone is 
caught another time. 

Foolish Presents——Such expressions as 
“a pair of stilts,” “a polar bear,” and 
“three blind mice” are written on slips of 
paper beforehand and put in a box. A 
child who can read well is chosen for the 
reader. He takes his place in the center of 
the circle of children and all are seated. 
As he reads the story given below, the box 
is passed around the circle and each child 
draws out one slip. When the reader 
pauses each in turn inserts the expression 
on his slip. ‘The story may be altered to 
include the children’s names and partic- 
ular interests. 


Through an error, the name of Lenore K. Dolan, who 
contributed “A Thanksgiving Sa * to this department 
last month, appeared as Irene K. Dolan. 


“Last Christmas 

we had some splen- 

did gifts at our 

house. My mother 

received a to 

wear with her new 

dress. My father got a 
which pleased him 

very much, for he could hunt 

with it. Aunt Belle received a lovely 

which she uses every time she goes to a 

party. I gave Grandmother a so she 

could ‘see better. Uncle Bob gave me a 
to give my teacher. Billy found a 
in the toe of his stocking, and the 
which Hilda wanted was so large 

Santa had to leave it on the doorstep. The 

finest present of all was the which 

Uncle Bill sent from Brazil.” 

Chimney Corner.—A child is chosen to 
be Santa Claus and takes his place at the 
center of the room. The others line up on 
two sides of the room. Santa turns 
around several times, saying, “Which 
chimney shall I enter?” Suddenly he 
points to one child and exclaims, “I think 
I shall climb down that one!” Immedi- 
ately the child indicated changes place 
with the one opposite him. Whichever 
child is caught by Santa while changing 
places is Santa next time. If both are 
caught there are two Santas, and each one 
points to a different child at a signal. 

Filling the Stockings—Each child is 
given a pencil and a stocking cut from 
white paper. He is told to write on it the 
things which he would put in the stock- 
ing, and the name of the child to whom he 
would give it. A signal to start and stop 
writing is given. The one who has writ- 
ten the most articles at the end of the giv- 
en time receives a’small prize. 

Distributing Gifts.—If there is to be a 
Santa Claus at the party, he now enters 
with the presents and distributes them 
among the children. If there is to be no 
Santa, someone dressed as a messenger boy 
may enter and deliver a “special-delivery 
package” to each child, or a grab bag may 
be used. The gifts may be simple, inex- 
pensive ones that the children have made 
in school. 

Refreshments.—Mrs. Santa Claus an- 
nounces the time for refreshments and 
conducts the children to the table. As 
they go to the table they may sing a 
Christmas carol. The lunch may consist 
of cottage-cheese sandwiches, apple salad, 
lime jello, white cake with white icing 
sprinkled with red and green candies, and 
hot chocolate or milk. 
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When parents must sign for their own mistakes 


HEN a boy’s marks begin sliding downward 

... how grudgingly his parents sign his report 
card! Somehow they feel his low grades are a re- 
flection upon them. 


And often they are right... often the parents are 
more to blame than the boy. Perhaps in regulating 
his diet, they are letting him have something that 
harms him... coffee, for example. 


Why coffee may be to blame 


Coffee contains caffein...a drug stimulant. A single 
cup of coffee can contain up to two grains of this drug. 


Coffee can make children irritable and nervous. It 
can cause loss of sleep and indigestion and take away 
appetite. 

And that isn’t all. By crowding milk and other 
foods out of the diet, coffee can cause undernourish- 
ment. Thus it lowers children’s vitality, makes them 
more susceptible to disease. 


Read this amazing proof! 


A world-famous research institution recently con- 
ducted a survey among 80,000 school children. It was 


discovered that of all those who drank coffee, only 
16.370 received good marks in school. Of those who did 
not drink coffee, 44.77% received good marks. 

Another survey, conducted among large groups of 
undernourished children showed that more than 857% 
of the undernourished children drank coffee. 


No wonder medical authorities and educational 
leaders condemn coffee for children! 


An ideal hot drink for children 
When parents say “My child needs a hot drink in 


the morning” —isn’t Postum-made-with-milk an ex- 
cellent suggestion? It is not a drink that tears down, 
but a drink that builds up. It contains no caffein. 

Postum-made-with-milk combines the wholesome- 
ness of the wheat and bran in Postum with all the 
nourishing qualities of milk. And even children who 
don’t like plain milk, love Postum ... it’s such a 
delicious, “grown-up” looking drink. And it is easily 
prepared. 

In your health work, tell your classes the advan- 
tages of Postum-made-with-milk. Children who drink 
such a nourishing beverage have a far better chance 


to be healthier, better students than most who drink 
coffee. And for yourself—you will find Postum help- 
ful after nerve-wracking days, 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS PLANP 


If your children don’t have 
a hot dish at noon-time, we 
will gladly tell you about the 
Postum Hot Lunch Plan, 
This plan works in any 
school—no elaborate equip- 
ment is necessary. We 
will also send you, abso- 


lutely free, a s0-cup tin of 
Instant Postum, so that you 
may test the plan. Have your 
principal sign the coupon— 
or, if yours is a small school, 
your own signature will suf- 
fice. Postum is a product of 
General Foods, 





of the School Hot Lunch Plan, 


Name 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to 
School Principals (or to teachers in small schools). Also sead details 


IMS. 12-33 





Street, —— 
Pe tnesneenenaanen 
City 





Cobourg, Ontario. 








Fill in completely. Print name and address 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
(Offer expires July 1st, 1934) 


State 




















S.S. PRESIDENT ADAMS 
reeariney Lot Coageles 





"Ten minutes To SEVEN. Beginning her 
33rd Round the World voyage, the S. S. 
President Adams nears Los Angeles. In 
stateroom 118, a merry party is prepar- 
ing for the Captain’s Dinner. 


stateroom is outside, large and airy, with 
deep-springed beds.Every ship hasan out- 
door swimming pool, broad decks and 
spacious public rooms. .. and anyone who 
has ever sailed on a President Liner will 
Those two young people in the center tell you that their food is unsurpassed. 
of the room were married in New York 


By Round the World Liner to 
CALIFORNIA *165 First Class 


via Havana and the Panama Canal 


two weeks ago. For their honeymoon 
they chose this trip to California via Ha- 
vana and the Panama Canal. The girl 
behind them is from Philadelphia. She's 
going to Shanghai to marry a young Round the World Liners ($165 First 
Class) and Trans-Pacific President Liners 
($120 Tourist, $200 First Class to Cali- 


American in the diplomatic service. That 


distinguished gentleman on the settee is 





a famous engineer bound for Singapore. fornia) alternate to provide a sailing every 


And his companion is an Arizona girl Thursday from New York. A sailing every 
returning from a school in France. other week from California to New York 
($120 Tourist, $200 First Class). Round- 


trips are generously discounted. Complete 


A gay, cosmopolitan group—yes. And 


you'll find many like it on any President 
Liner, any night inthe year.ForPresident _rail-water Round America roundtrips are 
Liner passengers come from the whole, from $220 Tourist, $265 First Class. 


wide world to meet, make friends and Your travel agent or any of our agents 


part again, happier for this experience. —_yj]| gladly tell you all about President 
Every Thursday a President Linersails Liner accommodations and services— 
from New York via Havana and the between New York and California, to the 
Panama Canal to California,thence tothe Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
Orient and Round the World. And there is 


no finer way to go to California than on 


or via the Short Route from Seattle, and 
Round the World. You go as you please, 
one of these world-cruising ships. Every stopover when and where you choose. 








604 Fifth Ave., New York . 311 California St., San Francisco . 110 5. Dearborn St., Chicago . 514 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles . Statler Bidg., Boston . Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. . Fourth at 
University, Seattle . 465 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. . 159 Bay St., Toronto, Canada . 634 5S. W. 
Broadway, Portland . 1176 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland . Broadway Pier, San Diego. 


Dellan Steamrbip Lunes DOLLARe—: Mail Lins | 
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“Hallelujah” —~Thomas Cooper Gotch 


(Continued from page 15) 


influenced by Millet, Courbet, and 
Bastien-Lepage. Gotch won fame by 
his fine delineations of the pathos and 
humor of the coyntry folk of Cornwall. 
His pictures of this period carry some- 
thing more than a mere story, and they 
show a great interest in childhood. 

It was not until he went to Italy and 
became lost in the wonder and beauty 
of the Italian Primitives and of the 
paintings of Benozzo Gozzoli that he 
found that for which he had been 
searching unconsciously. These men of 
the fifteenth century were realists, but 
with a childlike understanding of life. 
The Church and the people of that time 
needed a visual expression of their be- 
liefs and the artist needed an outlet for 
his worship of beauty. Thus was devel- 
oped the richest environment for the 
creative spirit: an urge from without 
and one from within. 

The color, pageantry, and magnificent 


| design of these Florentine paintings be- 


came part of Gotch’s conception of the 
best in art, but he chose his own theme. 
It should be childhood in its different 


| phases. He believed with many for- 
| ward-looking people that childhood is 


the very important step in the evolution 
of the individual and the race. His 
would be pictures symbolic of these 
steps. Realism would come through the 
truth that he expressed, rather than the 
poses he presented. 


The following are his outstanding 
pictures in this development of child- 
hood: 

“My Crown and Sceptre”’—a very 
natural-looking little girl, seated, hold- 
ing a sheaf of corn for a scepter, wear- 
ing a crown of flowers and holding in 
her hands a bouquet of flowers. 

“The Child Enthroned”—a girl used 
to symbolize life, in contrast to the 
ancient conception, man. 

“Golden Youth”—full of the rhythm 
and lightness suggested in the more 
‘restrained “Hallelujah.” This picture 
_strikes the note of childhood’s interest 
in ceremony, color, and religion. Mr. 
|Caffin contrasts this and “Pageant of 
Childhood” with the “Singing Choirs” 
‘of Donatello and Luca della Robbia, 
_ which have the spirit of the pagan. 
“Dawn of Womanhood”—a young 
| girl receiving the vision of her responsi- 
bility to life. 

“Holy Motherhood.” 
| “Pageant of Childhood.” 

“The Awakening.” 
| “Heir of All the Ages.” 
| Gotch has been appreciated in Eng- 
‘land for bringing forth his idea of 
beauty. He believes in the harmonious 
| uniting of the spiritual, moral, mental, 
and physical self, which is the founda- 
ition of childhood, the evolution of 
|which brings the child and the race 


| from infancy to maturity. 








The Toyman 


(Continued from page 21) 


TOYMAN—There! 
ments fine? 
BARNEY—Oh, very! 

(Players sit on floor with Candy 
Cane.) 

ESTHER—Have you any story-books? 
TOYMAN—To be sure! 

(Story-Books enter and stand in a 
row. In turn they recite Christmas po- 
ems or tell Christmas stories, as de- 
sired.) 

ESTHER—Your story-books are beauti- 
ful, Toyman. 
TOYMAN—Here are my dolls. 
like them too. 

(Story-Books sit with Toys. Dolls 
enter, stand in a row, and sing to tune 
of “Are You Sleeping?” ) 

DOLLs— 

Dolls of paper, dolls of muslin, 

Sailor dolls, Paris dolls, 

Dolls with Dinah faces, 

Dolls with china faces, 

Little dolls, bigger dolls. 

(Dolls, as named, curtsy.) 

Do we suit you, do we please you? 

Sleeping dolls, wake-up dolls? 

Would you like to see us, 

Would you like to watch us 

Sleep and wake, rouse and doze? 

(Shut and open eyes, doll fashion.) 

Do we vex you, do we try you 

With our song, so, so long? 

Would you like to hear us, 

Would you rather hear us 

Talk instead, chat instead? 

(Bend and say “Ma-ma,” doll fash- 
ion.) 

Do you like us? Yes, you like us, 

Fancy dolls, funny dolls. 

Would you like to see us? 

Yes, you'd like to see us, 

We suppose, use our toes. 


Aren’t my instru- 


You'll 


(Dolls pair, swing each other around 

and to places among Toys.) 
| BARNEY—Dolls are all right for Esther, 
| but haven’t you tops for boys? 
TOYMAN—To be sure! 
| (Tops spin in and do a group dance 
that features spinning, humming all the 
| while, then spin to places among Toys.) 
TOYMAN—Here are my rubber balls. 
Shall I bounce them for you? 
BARNEY AND ESTHER—Oh, yes, yes! 

(Toyman makes gesture of tossing a 
| ball and in bounce Balls, halt in a row, 
| jump up and down, and sing to tune of 
\“Hop, Hop, Hop!’’) 
BaLLs— 

Bounce, bounce, bounce, 

With a jolly jounce. 
| When the children throw and catch 


} 





us, 
‘ 
Then for joyance none can match us. 
Bounce, bounce, bounce, bounce, 
bounce, 


With a jolly jounce. 

(Balls bounce to place among Toys.) 
ESTHER—Barney and I can never decide 
which to buy with our quarters. 
TOYMAN—So? But, hark! 

| (A sound of bells and stamping comes 
| from outside.) 
BARNEY AND ESTHER—St. Nicholas! 
| TOYMAN—To be sure! No need now to 
‘decide. He'll attend to your toy wants. 
| (St. Nicholas jingles in at left.) 
| ST. NICHOLAS—If here aren’t children to 
‘empty my pack! And the Toyman to 
replenish it, I'll be bound! Let’s see 
whether I have as fine a stock as he! 

(He continues in this vein during 
distribution of gifts and candy.) 


EprroriaL Note: The songs referred to 
are in The Golden Book of Favorite o— 
published by Hali & McCreary Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
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Christmas Gifts Made 
of Discarded Materials 


(Continued from page 17) 


Toys.—Made from wooden boxes. 
These include wagons, boats, doll’s 
furniture, and animals (see illustra- 
tion). 

Picture frames—Made from short 
wooden sticks. 

Fans; parasols——Made from wall 
paper. 

Doll dresses; bedding for doll’s bed. — 
Made from scraps of cloth, ribbon, and 
lace. 

Discarded materials may be used in 
che classroom in a great many ways. 
From scraps of wood an airplane may be 
created; cartons, cans, grape baskets, 
and berry boxes may serve in the dra- 
matic play of the grocery store; a bam- 
boo pole for a fishing rod; a wooden 
box for a counter, a boat, or a fire 
truck; and so on, as the need arises. 

By the use of discarded materials, the 
school and home are brought into closer 
relationship. The children become 
very much interested in saving things, 
ind the parents are made more conscious 
if what the children are doing at school. 


Christmas Shopping 


(Continued from page 29) 


Sometimes you can show half of a 
person. That makes it look as though 
there were more people. Look at the 
people carrying home packages. You 
see this sort of picture when you look 
out of your automobile window. Only 
parts of some people show. 

When you print words in a picture, 
you do not need to print all the letters. 
In the picture of the mail truck, we 
know that the words read “Mail Early 
for Christmas.” We have seen the 
words so often that we know what they 
are, even though the boy’s cap hides 
part of the word “Early” and part of 
the word “Christmas.” Every good 
artist leaves something to the imagina- 
tion of the persons who will look at the 
picture, 

After looking at the picture of the 
children under the tree, you will think 
of many original ways to draw this same 
subject. 


Stained-Glass Window 
Designs for Christmas 


(Continued from page 48) 


The pupils who chose to make rose 
windows folded squares of scratch paper 
into three or six sections and practiced 
cutting a suitable pattern on the folds. 
Upon producing a satisfactory circular 
unit, they traced in the design on water- 
color paper. The cut-out sections rep- 
resented the colored glass and the paper 
sections the leaded parts. 

In educational processes, the experi- 
ence of doing is surely the most signifi- 
cant result. These children lived in the 
spirit of the medieval churchmen. They 
sorted from that period those facts 
about color, line, and design that would 
help them interpret their thoughts in the 


modern spirit. Nor should the pride of | T. C. U 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
849 T.C.U. BUILDING, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


achievement be overlooked, because not 
just a few in the class, but almost the 
whol: group, succeeded in its efforts. 
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Worries | 


“Take 
ATI! 
...When You're Under & 


the T. C. U. 
Umbrella 









99 
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.4..and Whata 
Comfort to Know 
that You have “helped yourself” 


You aren’t half as sick when you are sick under the T. C. U. Umbrella. That’s because you don’t have to 
worry about payless days and possible dependence upon the kindness of friends. You don’t have to lie help- 
less and see your savings eaten up or feel yourself slipping deeper and deeper into debt. What a blessed feel- 
ing it is when misfortunes come to know that you have helped your- 
self—especially when it costs so little to enjoy T. C. U. Protection. 


Bad Luck Strikes 1 out of 5 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of 
five teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine. 


That is the chance you must take. There is no way you can avoid that 
risk—the chance of being one in five. 


Be Safe...Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


No teacher ever intends to be unprepared for financial emergencies, yet 
delay and neglect each year bring to thousands of them the torture of 
financial worry at a time when they are least able to bear it. Even if you bile accident and $1,000 for acci- 
have been fortunate enough to escape the loss of time and pay in the past, — death in an sutomobile 
remember the odds are against you in the future. It may be this year— $333 te a & , — P 
it may be this month—that you are the unlucky one of five. Why take the qeutieen tan ot a, Ghee ae 
risk of being compelled to use up your savings or to run into debt to carry demnities are increased 10 per cent 
you through a period of enforced idleness when the T. C. U. stands ready for each consecutive annual re- 
to help bear that burden 


newal of the policy for not to ex- 
Checks Sent by Fastest Air Mail 


ceed five years. 
Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or 
T. C. U. believes that help given quickly is doubly valuable. 
That’s why air mail service is used in delivering T. C. U. claim 
checks. This is just another feature of T. C. U. Protection that 


steamboat wreck. 
Operation benefits in addition to other ben- 
Se aeoet, each year brings more and more teachers under the T. C. U. Um- 


SS 


~x 





T.C. U. Benefits 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automo- 


efits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 
Policies paying larger benefits are also 
brella. Another thing to remember about T. C. U. membership is issued. 
this. Although low in cost it is generous in its benefits and 
always gives you real protection. There is no misrepresentation, no 
hedging, no disappointment. 


Send the Coupon Today! 


You owe it to yourself to find out at once how little it costs to 
enjoy all the protective benefits of T. C. U. Procrastination, care- 
lessness or thoughtlessness a! cost you dearly. Why not write 
today before it is too late? se the convenient coupon. It will 
bring you by return mail complete information about this great 
organization of teachers for teachers—the time-tried and tested 
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sg FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 849 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


ee 


Pen ae 





| (This coupon places the sender under ‘20 obligation) 
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| Real Hlerry Xmas 


ROVAL OFFERS THESE 


REMARKABLE VALUES 


ft 


1OMONTHS > 
TO PAY 


Give Genuine Diamond Ri 
or Wrist Watch this Christmast 
way! 


TEACHERS | © 
it's so easy the Royal 


Just send #1.00 with your order and your selec- 
tion comes to you on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
~—no . BD. to pay on arrival. Your posi- 
tion as Ww teacher is sufficient recommenda- 
tion although a few personal facts. will be 
helpful, such as age, present connection, and, 
if possible, one or two business references. 
We make no direct inquiries of anyone—All 
dealings are strictly confidential. After ex- 
amination take 10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY 
balance. No interest——no red tape—no delay. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed! Unless you 
are convinced that our values defy duplication 
anywhere, or if dissatisfied for any reason at all, 
we refund your entire deposit. Written guaran- 
tee bond accompanies every purchase. Avoid the 
just minute Christmas rush by ordering early. 
of Diamonds, Watches, 


FREE CATALOG sence tory ware 


“101” gift suggestions, ete. ; all offered on our liberal 


TEN MONTH PAYMENT PLAN 
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engraved, dainty Baguette Wrist 
IX fiery, genuine diamonds; full 
guaranteed dependable movement. Lovely barrel-lin 
praceletto match, One of the greatest. values in years, 
Very special at $29.75 —endy $2.88 a month, 


10 MONTHS TO PAY 








Ne 
~~’, 
19975 Ne. 


HN-2.... A real gift 
for the “He-Man"'! 
Modern step-effect 
10-K solid yellow gold DIAMONDS 
signet ring; brilliant HN-14. . Elegant! 
genuine diamond and hand pierced and en, 4 
2 solid white gold ini-  18-K solid white gold ring. 
j nyx. Sec Set with a dazzling, pnuine 
in the 





Special blue-white diamon 
$1.70 « square prong center and 


tials in wer 

ify initio ls desir 
7 iy 

FOUR smalier genuine dia- 


price 17.95 
month 
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BULOVA Baguette 247° 


WN-6. . . Lovely, new, sienderized BULOVA Raguette at 
Bulova'’s lowest price, Daintily engraved, lifetime case; 
guaranteed 5-U-L-O-V-A ‘radio time’’ movement Smart 
new atyle bracelet to match §24.75— omiy $2.38 a month. 


15 Jewel WALTHAM 

Here's a challenge to cash or credit jewelers 
anywhere. Factory guaranteed accurate and dependable 
15-Jewel Waltham ndsome, modern design, lifetime 
cane: sturdy link bracelet to mateh. Our price only $22.00— 
Justi $2.04 : 


iT DYODAUE 


| DIAMOND ¢€ | 
WATCH CO. 


ADDRESS DEPT.130-A | 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
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c) Birds do (much good, no 
good) during the cold months. 
d) The birds (have plenty, have 
very little) to eat when it. is 
cold. 
e) There are (many fruits, no 
fruits) for the birds in the win- 
ter. 
2. Some of these statements are 
true, and some are false. Write T 
before the ones that are true, and F 
before the ones that are false. 
4) Sometimes birds eat from the 
hand. 
6) Birds do not like sumac ber- 
ries. 
c) Begin feeding the birds in the 
fall.to keep them here during 
the winter. 
d) Birds like suet. 
e) Many birds do ‘not 
crumbs. 
3. After each word write what it 
supplies the birds. The words‘ you 
need are below the list. 
1. holly 


like 


2. coniferous trees ne 

3. suet S 

4. window shelf 
feeding place 
food 
berries for food 
shelter 


» 


the world just like us—only bigger, and 
more people? And why couldn’t we 
help some way or other to get the whole 
world to be friends? And so (with a 
long breath) when we were talking 
about something to do on Christmas 
Eve, I thought of bringing a peace 
pledge—a pledge to do every single 
thing we could all year to be friends 
with every other kind of people. We 
made up the pledge, all of us, and signed 
it, and now we want to bring it for you 
to sign in front of our beautiful Christ- 
mas tree! 

(Mary stops, overcome by her long 
speech, and drops back as the Crowd 
applauds.) 

susAN—Mary! I think it is just love- 
ly. Peter, isn’t it queer how the pledge 
fits into what we were talking about? 
And what the radio said? 

PETER (not to be swept off his feet) 
—How do I know whether I can keep 
that pledge? My father says never to 
sign my name to anything until I know 
what I am doing. It’s all right about 
us, we know each other but (growing 
eloquent) people out in the world are 
too far off to know whether they want 
to be friends or not. 

(By this time Peter is gesturing and 
talking fast, when again the Voice 
comes through the tree. He stops in 
astonishment. The others, startled also, 
stand as though glued to the stage.) 

THE voiceE—Hello, America, Rome 
speaking. Merry Christmas! Hello, 
hello, America, Christmas greetings 
from Stockholm. Hello, America, this is 
Berlin wishing you a happy Christmas. 
Hello, everybody, Cape Town is wish- 
ing the world a Merry Christmas! 

(As the Voice dies away the children 
gasp and talk in low, excited tones, when 





Susan breaks in, talking ta-Peter.) . 








(Continued from page 23) 


4. Select the words that tell what 
birds like to cat. 


meat suet 
candy crumbs 
seeds worms 
paper straw 
apples berries 
G. Music. 
1. Songs of birds. 
2. Records. 


H. Excursions to parks, gardens, and 
woods. 

I. Preparing a Christmas tree for the 
birds. 

J. As a culmination to this enterprise, 
the children gave a program, using 
the verses, reports, aud stories that 
they had written. They invited the 
third grade to be their guests. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Chicago: F. E. Compton & Co.). 
Comstock, A. B.: Handbook of Na- 
ture-Study (Ithaca, N.Y.: Comstock 

Publishing Co.). 

Reed, C. A.: Land Birds East of the 
Rockies (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co.). 

Trafton, Gilbert H.: Methods of At- 
tracting Birds (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1910). 


The Christmas Pledge 


(Continued from page 47) 


SUSAN—There you are, Peter. It 
isn’t true that people are far away now. 
People all over the world are talking 
about Christmas this very minute. And 
Christmas means peace. 

MARY—Peter, everybody can help 
everybody else now, when we are all so 
close together. 

suSAN—And, Peter, we don’t have to 
know all about how to work for peace 
just at first. If everybody knew that 
we'd have it right now. 

caRLos (somewhat hurt that Peter 
hasn’t fallen in with the plan at once) 
—Peter, if you don’t want to sign the 
pledge, I don’t want you to feel that 
you have to. 

PETER-—Who said I didn’t want to 
sign? I didn’t. I just didn’t want to— 

sUSAN—Stop fussing, Peter! Please 
bring the pledge, Carlos. Don’t you see, 
Peter, we are going to help beat swords 
into plowshares— 

PETER (mocking her, but beginning 
to grin)—And spears into pruning- 
hooks! All right, Carlos, you may 
count me in! 

(Carlos and the Crowd, somewhat be- 
wildered by all this talk between Susan 
and Peter, finally get turned around and 
off the stage. They are heard singing 
again the carol “Hark! the Herald An- 
gels Sing.” 

(Susan and Peter resume their posi- 
tion before the tree, waiting. The Crowd 
returns, singing. Carlos and Mary en- 
ter together, followed by the others by 
two's, carrying flags, if wished. They 
separate, to form a line on either side of 
the stage. Next a group of five enters, 
two in front of, and two behind, a boy 
carrying high a tray covered with crim- 
son cloth on which are a roll of paper, 
a quill pen, and a bottle of ink of some 
decorative style. They halt at center of 
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Attracting Birds in Winter 


Webb, Alonzo C.: Our Bird Book, p. 6 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1917). 


For the children— 

Bryce, Catherine T., and Hardy, Rose 
L.: “The Live Christmas Tree,” pp. 
188-195: Newson Readers, Book II 
(New York: Newson & Co., 1929). 

Suzzallo, Henry, and others: “Blue 
Jay,” pp. 201-202; “English Spar- 
row,” pp. 203-204; “Bird’s Toes,” pp. 
212-213; “Tree City” (a poem), 
pp. 215-216; “Snowbird,” p. 223; 
“How to Protect the Birds,” pp. 217- 
222; “Bird Lunch Counter,” pp. 221- 
222; “Bird Bath,” pp. 217-218; “Bird 
House,” pp. 219-220; “How to Make 
a Bird Book,” p. 225: Fact and Story 
Readers, Book III (New York: 
American Book Co., 1931). 

Walker, Alberta, and Summy, Ethel: 
“Bird’s Nests,” pp. 64-69: The Study 
Readers, Book Il (New York: Charles 
E.. Merrill Co.). 

White, Margaret L., and Hanthorn, 
Alice: “A Game to Play,” p. 214; 
“Nests of Birds,” pp. 215-228; 
“Planning for the Party,” p. 219; 
“The Bird Party,” pp. 232-234; 
“The Bird Stories,” pp. 235-241: 
Stories of Animals, Book II (New 
York: American Book Co., 1930). 
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stage, the first two stepping apart to al- 
low the bearer of the tray to place it on 
the table in front of the tree. Then the 
group joins the others. Peter and Susan 
walk together to the tree. Peter unrolls 
the pledge, Susan signs it, and he fol- 
lows. All through the procession and 
the signing, the carol has been sung by 
the Crowd. Just as Susan and Peter 
turn back to the Crowd, the Voice is 
heard from the tree.) 

THE voice—Bethlehem of Judea 
speaking. 

(All move to center of stage to face 
tree, dipping flags toward it. Peter and 
Susan stand at either side. The Voice 
continues, reading the Christmas story 
as contained in Luke 2: 8-16. 

(As the Voice stops, the group on the 
stage sings softly one stanza of “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” and, as the 
flags are raised, breaks forth trium- 
phantly into “Joy to the World.” At 
the same time a large star is lighted at 
the top of the tree and small colored 
lights blaze forth all through its 
branches. As though this were a signal, 
Carlos goes to front center, the Crowd 
falls in behind him, and all march in 
order around the stage and then off at 
right, singing until their voices die away 
in the distance. Peter and Susan come 
slowly down stage.) 

SUSAN—Wasn't it lovely? And if the 
tree could hear— 

PETER—Then it heard plenty. (Look- 
ing back.) What about leaving the 
pledge there? Is it safe? 

susAN—Where could it be safer? 


PETER—Then good-night, Susan. 
(Goes off left.) 
susAN—Good-night, Peter. (Goes 


off right as “Silent Night” is beard, 
coming apparently from the very heart 
of the tree.) 
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Life in the Desert 
(Continued from page 16) 
J 6 1. Finding Arabia, the Arabian c) Listening to the “Danse 
ve Sea, the Red Sea, etc., on map and Arabe” from the Nutcracker 
globe. Suite by Tschaikowsky. 
2. Making a collection of desert 9. Fine arts. 
Rose pictures (camels, caravans, date a) Making pictures of desert life 
‘ palm trees, oases, etc.) from maga- for a “movie.” 
ok Il zines. Assembling these pictures b) Making posters to take home | 
29). in booklets. to show parents what the Ara- 
‘Blue 3. Seeing motion pictures. bian desert looks like. 
Spar- E. Activities growing out of the unit 10. Industrial arts. k 
” pp. of work. a) Setting up a large Arabian 
em), 1. Geography. tent in one corner of the room, 
223; a) Using maps and globe. for dramatic play. 
217- b) Learning details of the Ara- b) Furnishing the tent with 
221- bians’ adaptation to their envi- rugs, cushions, dishes, etc. 
“Bird ronment. ~ ¢) Making designs for rugs. 
Make 2. History. d) Weaving rugs on looms (9 
Story a) Learning that the lives of the inches by 12 inches). 
York: ancient nomadic people of the €) Modeling camels and Arabian 
Bible days were much the same wells from clay and painting 
‘thel: as those of some of our present- them, for the oasis scene on the 
Study day Bedouins. sand table. 
harles 6) Finding Arabian influences. | f) Making small Arabian tents 
3. Science. of black cloth, and palm trees 
horn, a) Learning about the adapta-_ from twigs and green paper, for 
214; tion of animal life to conditions the sand table. 
-228; of environment. F. Summarizing the unit of work. 
219; b) Plant life on the desert. The children can dramatize the sto- 
-234; c) Sandstorms. ry of Ahmed, or some other story of 
~241: d) The North Star, andthe part; Arabia; or they can work out an orig- 
(New it plays in guiding the Arabians; inal dramatization. 
50). across the desert. (The signifi-| G. Parallel activities. 
cance of the star in the East 1. Study of the stars. 
which the Wise Men followed.) 2. Study of shadows. 
e) The importance of the sun 3. Study of directions. > 
and the moon to the desert 4. Collecting pictures. 
people. III. Outcomes. 
taal 4. Language. A. Knowledge. 
ae a) Making plans for our trip to| 1. Generalizations and conclusions. Microphoto, magnified 64 
os the the library. a) Ways in which the desert . 
Susan b) Writing stories about the people of Arabia are different 4 a. times, shows how easily germs 
srolls Arabian desert. from us. slip through handkerchiefs y 
e fol- c) Planning the discussion to be 6b) Ways in which the people of 
s aol given in Assembly in connection | the Arabian desert are like us. - 
ng by with the slides. | B. Appreciations and attitudes. lai aaa 
Peter d) Discussing the pictures made | 1. The Arabians are like us in : 
nice is by > children. bh : : many ways. : 4 ; 
e) Discussing the motion pic- 2. They are different from us in t th h 
Judea tures of Arabian life. some ways on account of the cli- can pass rou g 
f) Learning new vocabulary— | mate in which they live. . 
o face caravan, oasis, sandstorm, etc. 3. We owe much to the Arabians 
er and 5. Literature. —Arabic numerals, rug-making L E E a E X 
Voice a) Reading by the teacher. (dyeing and weaving), the mar- 
; story (1) Bible stories. velous Arabian horses, etc. 








(2) Poem: “The Plaint of 4. The Arabians on the desert and sf soni . : 
on the the Camel,” by Carryl. in the villages are much like the Keep fingers = free avoid family 
of “O (3) “How the Camel Got | early pastoral peoples in the Old epidemics — use new sanitary tissues. 
th i .” by Kipling. T > , . 
as : wa” by Kipling i« eget skills Ho? ahandkerchief upto WHY KLEENEX  cold-soaked handkerchiefs. 
” Py Learning to spell: camel, sheep, | 1. Skill in weaving. — ee phe ee os we IS SAFE oe he pron Bt von 0 
woe ty aon ae en desert, tents, 7 — — + clay. threads cross. Impossible to one handkerchief laundered. 
gh its 5. pe seat “i 4. Ability to spell sail ‘related to keep germs and mucus from The pasenced epee po 
signal, , a) Estimating the number of the unit of work going through to 2 individual wy enter pi 
A 4: ‘ ou leave on everything you individually, u require 
_ yan ar ba year when the desert ia to use enlarged vocab- ott a trail of germs for them. ae never or espe 
peepee Save aS cam. : i . te other sheets, or take out 
| off at b) Estimating the number of 6. Ability to observe facts from ag i = > a Kleenex pene than is needed. a 
—o hours a day suitable for desert —— a * slides, aaa tissue. See how close its tex- yg yy Try some of the other uses 
travel. Gs pictures, etc., and to interpret these! ..-. Kleenex prevents germs = tfatwte. Germs 4, for Kleenex! Use it, always, to 
1if the c) Estimating the number of facts. i : , from passing through, keeps Tests show that — femove cold cream, to smooth 
ry : _, cago = "e fas Bak cso i ag oral re- fingers dry and clean. proximately 1000 ~ Pa aan wipe 
. many germs onfingers off surplus powder. 
es racing ostrich and an Arabian| D. Social adaptations. Use, then destroy as handkerchiefs do. No need ro to be without 
ng ¢ horse. i siiaittiaihale 1. bce Aer. re of the ability Why re-inhale your own germs? Why Kleenex — it comes in so many con- 
. e) Comparing the height of the CO WOK With others. rub your nose raw with an irritating, venient forms now—in regular-size 
“S different pyramids with that of 2. The growth of a sense of re- soggy, cold-soaked handkerchief? package or rolls; also in extra-size tis- 
ae, our school building. sponsibility. Kleenex is the softest, yet strongest-of sues, in smartly finished 'Kerfs, and in 
8. Music. 3. The development of a sympa-| tissues. You use a fresh, dry tissue every the new, handy Pocket Packet at 2 for 
pe a) — 4 oe. oe — understanding of other| time, then destroy it, 5 cents. At all drug, dry goods, and de- 
y heath on had bos ia” (The Music peop Oe meer tie ih Gone, too, the dirty job of washing partment stores. 
b) Listening to an Arabian lul- achievements of others. 
laby. (Continued on page 66) 
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What about a Christmas Gift 
to yourself ? 


%* It isn’t too selfish, with Christmas so 
near, to think of yourself a little, too. 
Our suggestion is that you look into 
this matter of income protection as 
the E. B. A. provides it. Membership 
guarantees you an extra income when- 
ever your own is endangered --- pays 
you adequate benefits for accidents, 
quarantine and ALL diseases, --- not 
only during your school term but vaca- 
tion as well. 


Why not give yourself safety? The 
cost is far less than you think. 


Bip 
The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


No obligations 
























in asking 








Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Penna. 
Please meil the booklet describing your plan to: 








































Let us send you 
these instruction aids 


FREE 


MODERN education gives instruction aids. Simply check 


special attention to the sub- the material you want, and 


ject of health. mail us the coupon. 





To help instruct children in 
the rules of diet and health, the 


Home Economics Department 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the literature 


I have checked. 


0 HEALTH SCORE CHART 

© BREAKFAST SCORE CHART 

0 GOOD HEALTH RULES 

0 FOODS FOR GROWING BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Home Economics Department 
of the Kellogg Company has 
prepared special material which 
outlines, interestingly, the fun- 
damental rules of sane eating 
and living. 

Kellogg Cereals are particu- 
larly good for children. They 
help round out the diet. Eaten 


0 THE LUNCH BOX PARADE 

0 A MANUAL OF COOKING FOR BOY 
SCOUTS 

© CALORIES 

© VITAMINS 

0 FOOD CALCIUM 

O18 YOUR FOOD DOLLAR WELL 
SPENT? 


0 BE YOUR OWN BEST EXHIBIT 
0 DIET SERIES 
(Reducing, Constipation, 
Food-iron, Gaining Weight) 
0 ASSORTED KELLOGG RECIPES 


with milk or cream, they pro- 
vide nourishment in easily 








digested form. nae mi c= 
Be sure you obtain the in- | °*4'«————__—_— 
teresting Kellogg health Pees . 
City ee eee 


12K 
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Life in the Desert 
(Continued from page 65) 


5. Growth in patience, persever- 
ance, observation, initiative, etc. 
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Woven Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 22) 


the thread through a hole in the center 
of the disc, and fasten. Begin at the 
center to weave the mat. 

The wool basket was made in the 
same way, except that the yarn was 
pulled tighter as the weaving approached 
‘the edge of the disc. The handle was 
woven on a rectangular loom and sewed 
on the basket. (The mounting of the 
basket shown in the photograph may 
suggest a way to display articles.) 

Rugs are easily made, although the 
children must be warned against draw- 
ing in the yarn, or other material, used 





in the weaving. Thread the needle, tie 
one end to a corner nail, and begin 
weaving by pulling the yarn up over one 
string and down under the next, and so 
on, across the loom; then return, only 
this time reverse the order just followed. 
Rows of different-colored yarn intro- 
duced at one end must be counted, and 
the same number added to the other end. 

When the desired length is reached, 
the warp is cut close to the nails. The 
warp may be tied into knots, forming a 
fringe, or each thread may be used to 
overcast the end of the rug. 





Dramatizing the Toy Store 
(Continued from page 31) 


drum walked into the store. They pro- 
duced pleasing tones when the store 
assistants played them. 

12. A large Mother Goose book, with 
pages and cover of wallboard, was the 
last article displayed by the toymen. As 
the pages of the book were turned, the 
customers saw pictures of Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling; Simple Simon; Blue-eyed 
Babies; The Cobbler; and Rock-a-Bye, 
Baby. Different store assistants came 
out and sang songs about the pictures 
as they were shown. 


AN ANALYTICAL STuDY OF THE Toy 
Store DRAMATIZATION 


A. How the unit started. 
1. General interest in toy displays 
just before Christmas. 
2. Anticipation of gifts. 
3. Conversation about gifts received 
last year. 
4. Stories about Christmas toys. 

B. Basic instincts on which the unit was 
developed. 
1. Gross bodily activity. 

. Laughter. 

Mastery. 

. Submission. 

. Gregariousness. 

. Desire for social approval. 


a & Ww NW 





C. Aims of children. 
1. To be toys. 
2. To play toy store for parents. 

D. Aims of teacher. 
1. To give the children pleasurable 
experiences: in dramatizing toys for 
their parents. 
2. To develop right habits and atti- 
tudes, 
3. To aid in interpreting and organ- 
izing the experiences of the children 
through dramatic expression. 
4. To satisfy the desire for dramatic 
expression. 
5. To develop creative imagination. 
6. To provide happy experiences 
which would carry over into the 
dramatic play of the home. 
7. To cultivate social, musical, and 
rhythmical appreciations. 
8. To encourage social co-operation. 
9. To develop definite skills in music 
and in muscular co-ordination. 

E. Contributions of the children. 
1. Suggestions as to which toys could 
be dramatized. 
2. Suggestions as to how the toys 
should be dramatized. 
3. Selection of children best fitted to 
dramatize various toys. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Dramatizing the Toy Store 
(Continued from page 66) 


F. Contributions of the teacher. 

1. Constructive suggestions. 

2. Organization of plans suggested 

by the children. 

3. Furnishing all costumes. 

4. Story-telling. 

5. Supplying music for songs and 

rhythms. 

G. Desirable outcomes. 

1. In habit formation. 
a) Increased ability to adjust to 
social situations. 
b) Increased power of attention 
shown in ability to await turns and 
listen to other parts. 
c) Increased alertness and quick- 
ness of response. 
d) Ability to go to dressing room 
and return without disturbing 
others. 
e) Increased independence 

2. In appreciations. 
a) Of best singing. 
b) Of best dramatizations. 
c) Of color and arrangement. 
d) Of social expression through 
music. 
e) Of the joy of doing something 
for others. 





3. In skills. 
a) Increased quality of tone. 
b) eee poise and bodily con- 
trol. 
¢) Developing ability to organize 
activities. 

4. In attitudes. 


4) Enjoyment of rhythmic activi- 


ties. 


express ideas in dramatic play. 
c) Consideration toward the man 
behind the counter. 

§. In knowledge. 
a) Increased understanding of re- 
lation of salespeople to child life. 
6) Increased vocabulary. 
c) Increased realization of social 
relationships. 


AuTHoR’s Note: Although this project 
was worked out in a kindergarten (State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota), it 
would seem to offer even greater possibili- 
ties for a group of primary children. 

The average cloakroom would serve very 


nicely as a dressing room and a storeroom| # 
from which the toys could be brought/f 


forth. The increased independence of the 
children and their ability to bring in read- 
ing activities as well as to plan and make 
costumes, would make the activity one 
which would no doubt prove attractive to 
both parents and children. 





Three-Step Problems—II 


(Continued from page 54) 


the pupils at cost. Margaret bought 
3 brushes. How much did she pay for 
them? 

64. The tank on Mr. Mason’s car holds 
19 gallons of gasoline. When Mr. 
Mason left home the tank was %4 full 
and he drove 152 miles before it became 
empty. How many gallons of gasoline 
did he need for his entire journey of 
1088 miles? 


Key To TEst 


(The letters before each answer indi- 
cate the steps of the problems.) 

33. maa; 56 by 66% feet 

34. mas; $.20 

35. mam; $462 

36. mad; $.09 

37. msa; $4.50 

38. mss; $1.05 

39. msm; $2.82 

40. msd; $1.76 

41. mma; $16.32 





42. mms; $1.95 

43. mmm; $4719 

44. mmd; $1.58 

45. mda; $34.79 

46. mds; 2 days 

47. mdm; $.63 

48. mdd; 16 sheep 
49. daa; $8780, $9530 
50. das; $.25 

51. dam; $.90 

52. dad; $.08 

53. dsa; $4.65 

54. dss; $3.90 

55. dsm; $3.75 

56. dsd; $.051%4 

57. dma; $5.00 

58. dms; $50 

59. dmm; $2.40 

60. dmd; $.20 

61. dda; 107 chickens 
62. dds; 20 geographies 
63. ddm; $.21 

64. ddd; 68 gallons 





Primary Tests about the Stars 


(Continued from page 26) 


Key To TEstTs 


The sky— 
1. T 7.7T 
2. F 8. T 
3. F a TF 
4. F 10. F 
.. 7 11. F 
6. T 12. T 
The stars— 
ie 10. F 
2. T 11. T 
3. F 12. T 
4. T 13. T 
‘7 14. F 
6. T as. T 
7. = 16. F 
8. T v.. 7 
le 18. F 
The dippers in the sky— 
I, 1. dipper 4. Little Bear 





2. Big Dipper 5. North Star 


3. Big Bear 6. Pointers 
II. 1. three 6. four 
2. two 7. two 
3. all the year 8. January 
4. North Star 9. seven 
5. Little Dipper 10. three 
11. tail 
The Queen’s Chair— 
1, star picture 5. M 
2. five 6. W 
3. January 7. saved 
4. queen 8. no 
9. Andromeda 
Orion and his dogs— 
I. 1. south 4. hunter 
2. January 5. mouth 
3. three 6. blue-white 
7. Procyon 
Il. 1. F 3. T 
2.T 4.T 


6) Eagerness and willingness to 
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Paradise? Well, Honolulu’s modern build- 
ings, her splendid hotels and golf courses 
are not expected in the usual picture of 
a tropical paradise. Hawaii is very Ameri- 
can in her luxuries. Yet . .if you were in 
Hawaii tonight . . standing watching the 
sea... you might swear that here is a para- 
dise,a paradise of forgetfulness. No more 
than an evening breeze would see to that 
—with its potent mixture of the tang of 
the sea, the spice of ginger blossoms, the 
hushed heart-beat of native music. You 
wouldn’t be able to remember the little 
cares and worries that you left back there 
on the mainland..away back there across 
the blue Pacific. 


Hawaii could call 
every month May 


The thermometer seldom strays below 


65° or above 85° and the water at Waikiki 








nAWAI 


A port 
paradise 


Py Sheila = 


is always warmer than the air. (Golf, with 


more than 20 courses to choose from, deep 


sea fishing for tuna and swordfish .. every 
sport you know. €A cruise by ship or plane 
from Oahu tothe other isles of Kauai, Maui 


a 


and Hawaii is something not to miss, - 


(There are more than 30 hotels and inns 
specializing in Hawaiian hospitality. 
Living costs are nominal. (There are 
91,280 pupils in Hawaii’s 255 public 
and private schools. Plan now to attend 


the University of Hawaii summer session, 


Fares are low 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
the ports of Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Vancouver will carry you to 
Hawaii — First Class as low as $110, 
Cabin Class $75 and up. Plan your 
trip now. See your local travel agent 
or write... 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
1524 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail 
you FREE, authoritative information about the 
Islands. For a special booklet on Hawaii, illus- 
trated in full color, with picture maps, send 10#. 
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STUDY YOUR SKIN 


Helena Rubinstein, Dean of 
Beauty Scientists, can help 
you with your home-work! 
When your skin begins to 
show traces of neglect, or is 
chapped and sallow from bit- 
ing winds and steam-heated 
rooms, let her help you to 
restore the smooth softness 
of a youthful complexion. 


For December Beauty 
Helena Rubinstein 
Recommends: 
PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM — 
more than a cleanser; it re- 
moves chalk dust thoroughly, 
leaves the skin satin-smooth. 
1.00; 2.00. For dry skins; use 
Pasteurized Face Cream 
Special to keep the skin soft, 

unchapped and supple. 
YOUTHIFYING TISSUE CREAM— 
a wonderful cream to replace 
the natural oils of the skin 
dried out by chalk dust, and 
sudden changes of tempera- 
ture indoors and out. 2.00— 
New size—1!.00. 

SKIN TONING LOTION — 
A cooling, milky lotion that 
closes the pores, tones and 
firms the skin. Also excellent 
as a quick cleanser during 
the day. 1.25; 2.25. 


Helena Rubinstein's pure, 
clear-toned powders, rouges 
and lipsticks are blended for 
every type of coloring; they 
add glamor and new youth. 
1.00; 1.50; 3.50. 


helena rubi nstein 
0 East 57th Street, New York 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 

















DAILY 
EYE STRAINS—ROB THOUSANDS 
of HEALTH, SUCCESS and HAPPINESS 


OVER THREE MILLION SCHOOL CHILDREN | 


HAVE DEFECTIVE VISION, 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and con- 
gestion — retards the progress of near-sightedness— | 
eliminates arm and body fatigue—conserves energy 

encourages sitting comfortably erect, permitting 
proper breathing and aiding the functions of the 
vital organs 


A MOST PRAC- 
TICAL CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT — 

ORDER NOW. 


Price 75c at leading 
stationery, book 
and department 
stores, or send 
check or money or- 
der for direct ship- 
ment, postage paid. 
For descriptive folder 
write Dept. 1-12. 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers Fine Schoo! Furniture 












NOW for ¥ 
hotel, club and 
institutional “~~” 
field. Fascinating work, 
good pay. Nation-wide 
opportunities. Previous ex- 
perience proved unnecessary, 
lity at home, in spare time. 
tional Placement Service 
FREE of extra charge. Write 
and address in margin and 


name 
UXURIOUS mall this ad today for FREE Book. Chock 
t in which 


you're interested. 










SURROUNDINGS OA. Hotel () Got fee Shop Mer. 
Manager |), Hostess 
Splendid | } divcnan () Social Director 
Opportunities Lewis 


‘Room GW-9013, Washington, D.C. 
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for seaming. Part of the bag is left 
open so the beans may be put in. 

Above is shown a purse easily made 
from left-over materials, such as flannel, 
felt, or velvet. It may be any size de- 
sired, from a small change purse to a 
large bag to hold toilet articles, for use 
in a traveling bag. 

The purse is simply an envelope of 
material three times as long as the fin- 
ished bag is to be. One end is turned up 
a little less than one third the length, to 





make the pocket of the purse, and the 


LoutsE—lI have a set of doll furniture 
I don’t play with any more. It would 
look just like new with a coat of paint. 

sHIRLEY—I have a doll with a bro- 
ken head. She could be made as good as 
new with glue and fresh paint. 

WILLIAM—My tricycle is too small 
for me. It could be painted red, and 
Santa could have that. 

LouisE—lI am going to call Santa and 
tell him we'll help him. 

GERALD—Here's his phone number— 
North Pole 000. 

LOUISE (going to phone and taking 
down receiver )—North Pole 000, please. 
(Waits.) No such number? (Hangs 
up receiver.) 

SHIRLEY—Why don’t you call Long 
Distance, Louise? 

LoutsE (takes down receiver again) — 
Long Distance, please. (Waits.) Please 
give me North Pole 000. (Waits, then 
hangs up receiver and turns to group.) 
She says that’s the wrong number. 

SHIRLEY—lI don’t believe the letter is 
real. 


GERALD—Of course it’s real. The ad- 





dress and telephone number are right 


BARTHOLOMEW—Yes, I should too, 
but Jedediah always gets fidgety. Why | 
do you, Jedediah? 

JEDEDIAH—Well, it is cold in the 
room. I freeze one side while the other 
is getting warm, and you and Ichabod | 
do not move over so I can get near the 
fireplace. I should rather play games, 
and have all of me warm at once. 

FAITH—I am cold, too, and I am/| 
afraid when Uncle Ebby tells about | 
those sea fights. 

jupirH—Please get the Christmas 
Candle, Hannah. Uncle Ebby has it so 
high on the shelf that I can’t reach it. 
(Exit Hannah.) 

IcHABOD—Here is a riddle for you. 

sETH—Ichabod, you are always snap- 
ping riddles. Where do you get them? 

IcHABOD—Never growing taller, al- 
ways getting smaller; as gay as a lark, 
at its best in the dark. 

FAITH (excitedly)—A mouse, a 
mouse! A mouse is at its best in the 
dark, Icky. 

sETH—But it does not grow taller or 
smaller, Faith. It is a candle, I think. 

IcHaBoD—A candle is right. 

JEDEDIAH—Hiere is a better one than 
that. Not so smart as a fox, but as 
strong as an Ox; never uses money, but 








can eat a lot of honey. 


An Ornament and Gifts 
(Continued from page 50) 


other end is folded down over it to 
make the flap. 

First, line the purse, and, if stiffness 
is needed, insert cardboard panels be- 
tween the two layers of cloth. Usually 
it is necessary to stiffen the back of the 
pocket only. Blanket stitches finish the 
edges, or a row of machine stitching 
gives a tailored effect. 

The decoration is put on by cutting 
a stencil from stiff paper and brushing 
the pattern with paint. The paint 
should be thinned with turpentine and 


Santa’s Helpers 


(Continued from page 18) 


there—Oh (looking at letter again), 
there’s another 0 in the number. We 
didn’t see it before. Louise, call North 
Pole 0000. 

Louise (calling the number while 
others crowd around phone)—Hello, 
Santa Claus. This is Louise. We have 
your letter here, and we want to help 


_you. We have toys to mend— 


OTHERS (calling into phone) —We all 
want to help! 

LouisE—What? Oh, you will? 
thank you! 

GERALD—What did he say? 

ANNE—We talked to Santa! 

NORMA—I heard his voice! 

OTHERS—So did I! 

LOUISE (answering Gerald)—He said 
he would send some of his elves to help 
us. 

SHIRLEY—We're going to have the 
best Christmas ever! 

GERALD—Let’s hurry and get our old 
toys together now. 

(All exit. A sudden little tinkling 
and clatter is heard, and three Elves en- 
ter, carrying a tool box, a paint bucket, 
and brushes.) 


A Bit of Puritan Fun 


(Continued from page 18) 
jupitrH—Oh, an old bear, Jeddie. 


One ate most of our honey. Here is 
even a better one— 

(Hannah enters with the candle, now 
burned very low, and places it on the 
shelf or table near the entrance.) 

HANNAH—Mother says we must not 
play a minute after the candle pops, be- 
cause it is getting late. 

(Children clear a space for games as 
they talk.) 

sETH—Let us play Three Times 
"Round. That will get both sides of you 
warm at once, Jed. 

(Children join hands in a circle, 
dancing around as fast as they can, say- 


Oh, 


ing: 


“Three times ‘round went our gallant 
ship, 
And three times round went she. 
Three times ‘round went our gallant 
ship, 
And we sank to the bottom of the 
” 


sea. 
At the last line they stoop. All who 
are not stooping at the word “sea” step 
inside the circle, and the game proceeds. 
lt is ended when no more are left to 
form an outside circle.) 
BARTHOLOMEW—That is better than 
the chimney corner. Now let us play 


Jolly King Cole. 
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a stiff brush used to apply the color 
through the openings in the stencil. 
There should be just enough paint in the 
brush to cover the cloth. If too much 
paint is used, it will pile up around the 
edges of the stencil. After the first ap- 
plication of paint has dried, more may 
be added until the desired color is 
obtained. Press with a damp cloth over 
the paint, when dry, to steam in the 
color. Close with a snap fastener or a 
zipper. Original ways of closing may 








be worked out. 


FIRST ELF (looking about)—Is this 
the place? 

SECOND ELF—This is the place, but 
where is everybody? 

THIRD ELF—We'll have to wait, I 
suppose. 

(Elves come forward and sit down 
cross-legged toward front of stage. 
They open tool box and take out small 
hammers, and so on.) 

GERALD (entering with an armful of 
toys and turning to call to the 
others)—Hurry! The elves are here. 

(Children enter with toys to be ren- 
ovated. The Elves seize toys or hand 
the children hammers or brushes and all 
set to work. The scene is a very busy 
one and as they hammer, the light 
pounding takes on a regular rhythm, 
and the children start singing a Christ- 
mas song to the merry tapping.) 


Ep!TorIAL Note: This play may serve to 
motivate Christmas work for the Junior 
Red Cross, the purpose for which it was 
used in San Pasqual Union School, Escon- 
dido, California, of which Mrs. Beckler is 
principal. 

An appropriate concluding song would be 
“Santa’s Pixies,” by Marguerite Arabel 
Wing, in Tue Instructor for December, 
1932. 





HANNAH—Let me be the king. You 
were last Christmas, Bart. 

(The king stands aside while children 
form in two’s, facing each other. Then 
they turn and march, singing as they 

0: 
“Open the gates up to the sky 

For jolly King Cole is passing by. 
He may choose me, he may choose 





you, 
So open the gates and let him 
through.” 


As they say “So open the gates,” part- 
| mers take hands and raise them, thus 
forming an arch. The king passes 
through the arch, touching a couple, 
| who follow after, and form a new line 
| at the bottom of the old one. The game 
proceeds until an entire new line is 
formed. 

(During this game the candle may be 
popped off. This can be done by shoot- 
ing a blank cartridge, off stage, at the 
same time snuffing out the candle 
quickly. The audience, in watching the 
game, does not notice the quick action 
from behind. With a shout of goode 
nights, the children set the furniture to 
rights, and rush off stage.) 


EprTor1AL Note: The music for the song, 
“Open The Gates,” is given in The Every- 
day Song Book (The Cable Co., Chicago, 
Til). 
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Gifts to Make for Christmas 


(Continued from page 43) 


6-inch strands so that seven are back of 
the arm pieces and seven are in front. 

Tie cord tightly around the body, 
under the arms, to form the waist. 
Wrap wool of a contrasting color 
around arms from body to within one- 
half inch of end of arms. This will give 
the appearance of sleeves. In the same 
way wrap legs (made by dividing in 
halves the strands below the waist) 
with a third color of wool. For the 
effect of shoes, leave a portion at the 
bottom of the legs unwrapped, and dip 
in show-card color. 

Wool may be looped and sewed in 
place, to represent hair. A skirt and a 
white cap and apron complete the cos- 
tume. Features may be added with 
paint or stitches. A double strand of 
wool long enough to extend beyond the 
top and bottom of a book is attached 
to the back of the doll and is knotted at 
intervals. At the other end a decorated 
clay bead is strung, and the ends of the 
wool are knotted. 





For a clay bookmark, shape the de- 
sired fi nimal, flower, doll, or the 
like—from clay. When hard enough to 
handle, run through it a needle thread- 
ed with a double strand of colored wool 
about eight inches long. Knot the 
wool above and below the figure, to keep 
it from slipping. String a clay bead at 
the other end of the wool, remove the 
needle, and knot the wool, as before. 

For each curtain tie-back, unbleached 
muslin 3% by 15 inches is needed. Fold 
lengthwise, and overcast or buttonhole 
the edges with wool in two contrasting 
colors. For the decoration, felt, oil- 
cloth, or cotton material may be used. 
The advantage of felt and oilcloth is 


that the edges will not ravel, and thus | 


the need of sewing is eliminated. ‘The 
decoration can be made with circles of 
assorted sizes, in related colors, with the 
edges cut differently. Leaf forms may 
be added and a decorative stitch of col- 
ored wool. A snap fastener may be 
sewed on the ends, 





Living Pictures 
(Continued from page 41) 


children there were ideas that carried 
over long after the Christmas season 
had passed. 

The following is the list of subjects 
which were chosen by the committee for 
presentation, after a general discussion 
by the entire group. 

Pictures— 
1. “Hallelujah,” by Gotch. 


2. “Angel with Violin,” by Melozzo 
da Forli. 

3. “Madonna of the Chair,” by 
Raphael. 

4. “Angel with a Lute,” by Vittore 
Carpaccio. 


5. “Children with Trumpets,” from 
Luca della Robbia’s “Singing Galleries.” 

[For numbers i and 2, see the current 
cover and Picture Section; for numbers 
3 and 4, see the Rotogravure Picture 
Section of THe Instructor for De- 
cember, 1931.] 
Story— 

The story of Tiny Tim and Bob 
Cratchit and of Scrooge, from A Christ- 
mas Carol, by Dickens. 

Poems— 

1. “The Waits,” by Margaret Deland 
(Days and Deeds, Doubleday, Doran). 

2. “Christmas Bells,” by Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

3. “A Christmas Song,” 
Jenks (Days and Deeds). 

4. “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” by 
Clement Moore. 

In the poem, “The Waits,” the class 
chose to dramatize these lines from the 
first stanza: 

Comes the sound of children singing, 

Chanting, singing, 

“Cease to mourn 
For Christ is born, 

Peace and joy to all men bringing!” 
Ideas for costumes were taken from a 
Christmas-card picture. 

The stanza chosen from “A Christ- 
mas Song” had great picture possibilities, 
and was easily created. It is as follows: 

When mother love makes all things 

bright, 

When joy comes with the morning light, 

When children gather round the tree, 

Thou Christmas Babe, 
We sing of Thee! 


by Tudor 





The construction committee wished 
to make a large picture frame. Such a 
frame would be expensive unless treated 
very simply. The group computed the 
cost of a frame 6 by 7 feet of pine wood 
10 inches wide at 414 cents a foot. The 
help of some sixth-grade boys and of the 
janitor was solicited for making the 
frame. Money for the purchase of the 
materials came from the school property 
fund. 

Screens were used at the back and 
sides of the frame, to form a back- 
ground for the pictures. One child 
offered to bring from home some red 
curtains to be used in front of the 
picture. They were hung inside the 
frame, and operated with a pulley de- 
vice by pages who drew them together 
when it was time to change the picture. 
The stage curtains were drawn even 
with the sides of the frame, thus giving 
the effect of a picture against a back- 
ground. Because of the weight of the 
frame, it was necessary to brace it at the 
bottom. Lights were attached to the 
inside of the frame. A large piece of 
black theatrical gauze was stretched 
over the inside of the frame to give a 
soft effect. 

A committee of three looked after 
the programs. Every child was asked 
to submit a design for the cover, and a 
vote was taken as to which was the most 
attractive and practical. The child 
whose design was selected then prepared 
it to be duplicated on green newsprint. 

The program was a fitting introduc- 
tion to the Christmas holidays. The 
fourth grade, the children from other 
grades taking part, and those who saw it 
were delighted with the production. 
Such a program has educational value. 
That value lies in its organization, inter- 
pretation, and evaluation. From the 
point of art interest, it can be just as 
rich a series of art lessons as though the 
pictures were drawn or painted. The 
Christmas season is one when we make 
something as beautifully as we can to 
give to others. An assembly program 
can be shared with many, and the mem- 
ory of it lingers long. 
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A Great New 
ADVANCE IN TREATING 


ofcid SA 








For Fussy Stomachs Due to 

Heartburn, Sour Stomach, 

Gas ... People Now Eat an 
Antacid Mint 


Avoid the Dangers of Strong, 
Caustic Aikalies 


IEOPLE who suffer with 

distressing symptoms of 
acid indigestion such as 
heartburn, gas, sour stom- 
ach, a feeling of fullness after 
meals, can now take advan- 
tage of a greatly improved 
way to relieve these annoy- 
ing conditions. 

Many people heretofore 
have mixed up and drunk 
strong water soluble alka- 
lies in an effort to get tempo- 
rary relief. For a long time 
physicians have known that 
such alkalies taken in strong 
concentration had serious 
disadvantages. Alkalosis 
might eventually be caused, 
if the habit were kept up. 
Kidney trouble might be de- 
veloped. And last but not 
least, soluble alkali taken 
into the stomach could 
change the normal state of 
the stomach juices, actually 


slowing up digestion, instead of help- 


ing it. 


A new and effective kind of relief is 
found inanewantacid mintcalled TUMS. 


Beautiful new gold and blue 1934 Calendar - Thermometer. Also 
samples TUMS and NR—Just send name and address, enclosing 
stamp, to A. H. LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. TDD-25, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOT A LAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, depend- 
able Vegetable Laxative NR (Nature’s 
Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


FREE...FOR THE LADIES 


Every woman will want this handy purse container for TUMS. For 
it rests snugly in bag or purse and protects your TUMS from dust 
or the artificial flavor of perfume. Not only perfume-proof, but 
beautifully golden capped and unbreakable. And now yours FREE 
with a full size 10c roll of TUMS inside. Free Calendar-Thermom- 
eter, and sample of NR. Just send 10c in coin or stam 
cost, wrapping and mailing to A. H. Lewis Medicine Co., 


uis, Mo. 


A. H. LEWIS ay rm at J co., 


Dept. TDD-25, St. Louis, Mo. 


Yes, send my FREE Purse — with TUMS inside. 


TUMS ARE ANTACID 
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After-eating distress 
may now be relie 
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water so 
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estion 





TUMS contain an antacid 
compound soluble only in 
the presence of acid. When 
the acid condition is cor- 
rected the remainder passes 
on undissolved, inert and 
without affecting the blood 
and kidneys. Thus TUMS 
act as a buffer, neutralizing 
the excess acid in the stom- 
ach but not changing it into 
an alkaline condition. They 
do not retard digestion and 
are far safer than soluble 
alkalies, as they produce no 
irritation, 

Try TUMS. They come 
in a convenient little roll so 
you can carry them with 
you always. Munch 3 or 4 
after meals or whenever dis- 
tressed. Any time that you 
are feeling not quite up to 
par, eat 2 or 3 of them. You 


may be surprised at the improvement. 


They are delightful, just like candy. Only 


10c—at any drug store. (TUMS do not 
contain soda or any water soluble alkalies.) 
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Offer for limited time only. Only one to a customer. 
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FREE Calendar-Ther Pp f NR. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost, wrapping and mailing. 
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TIGER « Example of Meat MOUNTAIN SHEEP + Example 
Eaters. The jaw hasahinge, of Plant Feeders. Like cattle, 
without side motion. jaw moves from side to side. 


MAN « The teeth of man are designed for both meats and 
vegetables. Jaw movements combine those of Meat Eater 


The a rt and Plant Feeder. 


ay ae 


plays in the health of man— 


chewing to do, teeth deteriorate 
—along with the whole chewing 
apparatus so important to proper 


A the official dentistry exhibit, 
Hall of Science, Century of 
Progress, a mechanical skull 


showed man’s dual-purpose jaws. mastication. And since the ordi- 
By this you could plainly under- _ nary daily diet of soft food makes 
stand the modern health angle of —_it next to impossible to supply 


sufficient exercise, chewing gum 
plays its part. And it offers the 
double advantage of supplying 
both the up-and-down as well as 
the side-to-side chewing exercise 
which man requires. Whatever 
helps to keep teeth in condition, 
promotes digestion which in 
turn promotes health. There is a 
reason, time, and place for gum. 


chewing gum. Without sufficient 





Forward Looking 


-«» business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
euch research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 





Four Factors thot Help Teeth Last a Lifetime: Proper Nutrition, 

















Going to NEW YORK? 


In Boston— 


AO 


Hotel Kenmore 












$2.00 
Daily 


Rooms 
From 


at 7. _o UY 








/ d 4 4 Ee / 
Step ala NEW hotel 
. where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 


vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one—$4 for two. 


C.W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mar. 








Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 


Eacu room with its own private 
bath, tub and shower, circulating 
ice water—large airy rooms all 
outside. Located on Common- 
wealth Avenue at the crossroad 
of three U. S. Routes. 
Send for Ilistorical Booklet 
Cc. P. DODSON, President 


Rooms * 7th Ave. at 3ist St Special Weekly Rates 


noe | 


5 Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 























U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


t a steady-for-life-job with the United 

ment? Teachers have a big advan- 

i 7 Z and A +i, Many 

expected. These have big pey. 

short raand pleasant work. Write immediately 

to F lin Institute, Dept. S248, Rochester, N. Y., 

for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and ful! particulars telling you how to get them. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady future Government 
Positions; commence $106—$175 month. Write to- 
day for valuable freeinformation. INSTRUCTION 
B U, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANT TO TRAVEL 


and earn good money at the same 
time? We have position open for 
educated, forceful woman. Write 


CHRISTY, Inc., 
Newark, New York State. 










Dept. N, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON . D. C. 














SEND US YOUR meno 
FILMS DEVELOPED —— on? 


be 









Invitations — 
. seen SPECIAL Le 
]@ in including two sets of envelopes 
| 100 Script Lettering + $3.50 
100 VisitingCards + - $1.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2) | WN. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 ChestantSt., 
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The Yule Logs 


(Continued from page 44) 
The light of lovingkindness is all the 


flame they need. 
TENTH SPEAKER— 
Remove the bark that’s on them and 
then, you may surmise, 
You'll find each little yule log has 
| Each yule log has been given with brought a nice surprise. 
wishes true and kind (The exercise would be especially ef- 
That everyone at Christmas much| fective if the platform decorations in- 
| happiness may find. cluded a Christmas fireplace, in which 
| NINTH SPEAKER— case the “logs” should be piled in it.) 
We send them with a message that all| [A suitable conclusion would be the 
can surely heed. singing of the song on page 44.] 


SEVENTH SPEAKER— 
Upon a Christmas hearth fire our yule 
logs we would place. 
We hope they'll bring at Christmas a 
smile upon each face. | 
_CIGHTH SPEAKER— 











| 
| 
| 
| 





| A Christmas Chronicle 


(Continued from page 44) 


ow GIFTS— | We know that Christmas needs each 


My arms are full of gifts for all, one 
| There are none too large and none too| Before the glorious day is done— 


Shining star to light the way, 
Gifts for all on Christmas Day, 
Candles with their cheerful light, 
Sparkling every Christmas night; 
Everyone works in his way, 
Joining hands on Christmas Day. 


small | 

To be remembered Christmas Day, | 
When love and friendliness hold sway. 
|CHRISTMAS FaIRY (touches each with 
|her wand; characters group themselves 
| together, making the final scene)— | 


| 





A Christmas Dream 
(Continued from page 46) 


JANE—What a lovely doll! |ward. Holds hands to others and all 
FLAxY MayY—Oh, do you think they| skip around room.) 
will find us and put us in the rubbish 


| barrel? Acr Ill 
JANE—What is she talking about,| (Same scene as Act I. Betty and 
| Harry? | Teddy enter and sit down in a daze on 


sLED—She’s afraid Betty and Teddy) sofa.) 
will come after us. They said they were} BETTY—Did you dream it too? 
going to throw us away when they get} TEDDY—I guess so. What was your 
‘their new toys to-morrow. We decided| dream like? 
to run away while they were asleep. I'm  BETTY—I dreamed that the toys 
afraid we haven’t gone very far. We're, heard what we said about throwing 
/not used to walking. | them away, and they all began to talk, 
| RAGGEDY FAN—I should say not!|and wonder what to do. 
| (Strikes a limp attitude.) TEDDY—That’s what I dreamed. They 





| warry—I didn’t know toys could talked about running away. Do you 
| talk. suppose they really went? 
| TEDDY BEAR—That is only because) BETTY—Let’s look and see. (They 


it’s Christmas Eve. To-morrow we) legin to search hurriedly all about the 
shall be just toys again. | room.) 

sLED—That’s why we must find a| TEDDY—Here’s Teddy Bear! 
home quickly. toy bear from behind chair.) 

JANE—I wish you'd stay here with} BETrTY—And here are Flaxy May and 
us. Don’t you, Harry? | Raggedy Fan. (Stands with dolls in her 
| waRRY—You bet! That sled is a) arms.) 
| wonder. It’s so big that it would hold| TEppy (opening door and going out) 
/you and me and the Teddy bear, all|—Here’s my sled. (Drags it in. Chil- 
three. dren look at toys and then at each oth- 

sLED—Teddy said I was too small! er.) We'll have to do something about 

TEDDY BEAR—Would you really like| this. 
|us to stay here? BETTY—We can’t do anything till 

JANE AND HARRY—Oh, yes. _morning— 
| RAGGEDY FAN—If the little girl would| 1TEppy—But first thing then let’s take 
be kind to us, I'd like to stay. (To| these toys— 
| Jane.) Do you like dolls? BETTY—Down to the Settlement 

JANE—I love them. I’ve never had | House, Teddy. Isn’t that what you 
a real nice one. | mean? 

FLAXY MAY—You shall have us both} TEDDY—Yes, for the Christmas party 
then. (Rises and goes to Jane.) ‘in the afternoon. 

RAGGEDY FAN—You won't throw us| BETTY—I'll look up a new dress for 
away? Flaxy May, and maybe Mother can 
JANE—Never! mend Raggedy Fan. 

RAGGEDY FAN AND FLAXY MAY—j| TEDDY—Ask her please to mend the 
'Then we'll stay. (They cach put an| Teddy bear too, Betty. I'll sharpen the 
arm around Jane.) runners on my sled. 

TEDDY BEAR—We'll be your new | BETTY—All right. Now I think I 
toys. can go back to sleep. Come on, Teddy. 

RAGGEDY FAN—O-0-0, I’m so happy.| (Children pile toys in a corner and 
(Takes a few grotesque dance steps for-| then go out.) 





(Pulls 
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Name Pencils and Novelties 
Advertising Pencil Co. 
Cincinnati Pencil Co., Inc....4th Cover 








eS ee 5 
Honorbilt .. eee 
Osborne Specialty Co., js 
Union Pencil Co........... icieasanane ae 
Photo Finishing 
Be BB acceiectrenncerinnn 6 
Olive Bros 6 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co............. 70 
Victor Photo Service (Xmas Cards) 6 
Pictures 
Perry Pictures Co., The_.................. 4 


Schoolroom Equipment and Supplies 
Binney & Smith Co. (Crayola)........ 3 
Dick Co., A. B. (Mimeograph)........ 1 





Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co........... 8 
International Typewriter Exchange 6 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor.................... 68 
Ludwig & Ludwig 9 
Lundstrom Mfg. Co., C. J........-.-----++ 5 
AS SS, 6 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. : 
Transparent Ruler Co............,........-0- 


Teachers’ Persondl 


a 68 
Royal Diamond & Watch Co............. 64 
Travel 


Dollar Steamship Lines—American 
Mail Line............ J 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau... iS 

















THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Greeting Cards 


(Continued from page 19) 


NINTH CHILD-— 

This is the greeting that we bring 

To those we love the best. 

(All indicate cards.) 

And now we'll quickly turn around, 

So you can read the rest, 

(They turn around so that the word 
“Christmas” is formed. They then face 
about and sing a stanza of a Christmas 
carol before marching away.) 


A Christmas Revel 


(Continued from page 45) 


gifts to The Master and his Lady, who 
distribute them to the guests.) 
THE LADY— 

Let us now of,food partake, 

Blessed by Our Lord 

For the Infant’s sake. 

(Refreshments are then served.) 
THE MASTER— 

God rest you, friends assembled, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

Remember Christ the Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day. 

The revel now must surely end 

And we must homeward wander. 

So let us all our voices blend 

Praising the Babe of Bethlehem, 

And sing in voices clear and bright, 

“Silent night, holy night.” 

(All join in singing “Silent Night.” 
The procession walks slowly out.) 


AChristmas Pantomime 
(Continued from page 19) 


The chorus sings “Away in a Man- 
ger.” During the song the shepherds 
enter and kneel at the right of the man- 
ger. 

At the conclusion of the song the 
shepherds remain kneeling. The cho- 
rus sings a stanza of “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are” as the Wise Men enter 
from the left. At the manger they 
proffer their gifts, and kneel to worship 
the Child. 

The chorus and characters sing “Silent 
Night.” 


How to Know the 


Evergreens 
(Continued from page 51) 


Fir trees have short dark green nee- 
dles arranged in flat rows on opposite 
sides of the twigs. The small cones 
grow upright on the branches. 

Hemlock trees have short, blunt, 
dark green needles that are whitish un- 
derneath, The cones are oval, about 
half an inch long, and are pendent. 

Cedar trees, instead of having needles 
like the other evergreens, have beautiful, 
flat, feathery sprays, somewhat resem- 
bling ferns. Their cones are very small 
and erect. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
1. Make a small notebook with a 


green cover. 
2. Write in the notebook the follow- 


ing: 


a) The names of the evergreens 
which you have found growing. 
b) How you identified these trees, 





Be Charming! 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View" 
WITHOUT COST 





MARGERY WILSON America’s author- 
ity on Charm. Personal adviser to eminent 
women of society, screen and business. 


Advancement in Teaching 


In teaching, os es SB Ge ake fh, ome 
; depend: impression 


create—in the 


guidance of this distinguish you learn ex- 
quisite wit-expresion Show ‘ta walk, talk, how to 


a your -—»% to enhance 
epost. ilson makes tangible a 
chantve elements of "Charm and gives you poise, 


versational ease, charming . grace— 
the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the 
“Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 Fifth Avenue, 16-M, New York, N. Y. 
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REHEARSE 


To Harrow Again 


The farmer, after plowing his field, goes 
over it with a harrow to break up the 
clods and level the ground. Sometimes, 
in order to make the field still smooth- 
et, he harrows it over again. 
Old French erce meant “a harrow,” 
bercier“to harrow, ”* and rebercier “to har- 
row over again,” enews ne — 
as rebercen ern English re- 
bate Now we rebearse, not the plowed 
field, but a speech, a play, or the like. 
There are thousands of such stories about the 
origins of words in 
‘ The “Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 

Write for Free Illustrated 

of Word Origin 

noite .— peblications 

Word setae 

ody’ F Ie I 
Sak uaslleaed 

















SEND COUPON NOW 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 





Do they bring you flowers? 


Are you the fortunate teacher whose children like her, and 
don’t give her trouble? Or, are you always having to send 
somebody down to the principal? 

Discipline often depends on the teacher’s nervous condi- 
tion ... and is often affected by the caffeine in her coffee. 

Switch your coffee brand for three weeks to Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . the delicious new coffee that is 97% 
caffeine-free. Drink it for health . . . notice your nerves, 
digestion, sleep . . . and the effect on your schoolroom. 
Then drink it for pleasure . . . because it’s blended from the 
top-grade coffee-crop of Colombia and Brazil. At the end 
of your test, you’ll not want to go back to ordinary coffee. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your money returned. 











KELLOGG COMPANY, BattleCreek,Mich. 
Please send me a can of Kellogg's Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee (97% caffeine-free) and booklet. I en- 
IN 
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Instructor Star * Magazine List ' 


Comprising *The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 


the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 





a — 


Current Events. Departments include: 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; 
Economics ; Personalities ; On the Air; 














1 year 


* THE PATHFINDER “rent Events 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, 


Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat ; 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The ie The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 


Weekly 


It is used in thousands of 
History, Geography and 
Editorial ; Topical Topics ; From 


Current Events; Business and 
Lucid Intervals; etc. 


$2.75. 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides fascinating articles and beau- 
tiful illustrations about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather and other interesting things in Nature and the out-of-doors. 
The foremost nature writers, artists and photographers contribute for 
your information and entertainment. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: Star Map for the Current Month; Helps for Home and Garden ; 
Young Folks’ Department; Nature News and Views; Reviews of New 
Nature Books; Answers to Questions; Photographic Department ; etc. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature a i The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year 








$4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 














Junior HOME 
Ia 


* JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE 


Junior Home Magazine is a favorite 
among teachers. It is educationally au- 
thentic. It provides teachers with an 
abundance of up-to-date and seasonal 
handwork and other occupational mate- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- 
tionally known children’s authors to 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and 
originality in children; monthly articles by educators and 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information 
and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 























* THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


Helps with the thousand and one 
problems that confront the music stu- 
dent and teacher—provides recreation 
and inspiration for all music lovers. 
Each issue includes 24 pages of de- 
lightful new music with study notes; 
illustrated articles of unusual interest 
and great practical value; music world news; depart- 
ments for School Music, Supervisors and Teachers, and a 
special section, the Junior Etude, containing stories, 
poems, puzzles and other features appealing to children. 
Thousands write, “Every issue is worth the cost of a 
year’s subscription.” 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 








ee ae EN 
Gan Goat) * CORRECT ENGLISH 
rd 
seopcorectas ---How To Use It 
—— : This magazine provides a 
— ap cot qavtutive sak Una Conan 


sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Enrc- 
lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of 
Conversation ; e Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors 
of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 




















Reader’s Digest presents each month 
standing importance, carefully selected 
skillfully condensed for easy reading. 
writers, keep you in intimate contact 
modern affairs. 
educators, statesmen, clergymen, 
women—300,000 subscribers in all. 
partments include: Patter—Humor ; 


busin 
112 














* READER’S DIGEST 


This magazine is read and recommended by eminent 


Well-Known Human Race—Anec- 
dotes of Famous People; Among the Authors—Brief Biographies. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


. ‘ with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
Reader's Digest, 1 year | With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


more than 30 articles of out- 
from leading periodicals, and 
The articles, by authoritative 
with the trends of thought in 


ess and professional men and 
pages each issue. Regular de- 


$4.25. 





>. 4 CHILD LIFE The Bivens s Own 


Magazine 


Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- 
cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children 
it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies 
culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests ; 
Kitchen; Workshop. Four extra pages of classroom plans and projects 
are added, forming the Teachers’ Edition, obtainable at no extra cost. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Child Life, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 





$4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 











Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 
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Sm —— The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (see page 10) may be added to any order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. Not Sold Alone. 
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$2.00) Pub’l Our 4 $1.00 Pub’) Our ° $2.50) Pub’l Our HM ' $3.00 Pub’l Our 
The INSTRUCTOR G eee) pe ex. The Pathfinder (,*1.°° Pub’! Or Junior Home Mag. (,525°) Pct! O= Child Life (32° pat Cer 
with Pathfinder $3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine $4.00 $3.65 with Reader’s — ..........-----$5.50 $5.00 with Reader’s Digest _ $6.00 $5.25 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.25 with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 with American Boy. . 4.50 3.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine _ 8.50 2.90 with Gelden Book 5.50 4.00 with McCall’s Magazine . 4.00 3.35 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Correct English . 8.50 3.15 with Woman’s Home ‘Companion. _. 8.50 2.75 with American Boy . . 5.00 4.25 
with Correct English 4.50 3.65 with Child Life . 4.00 3.65 with Pictorial Review 3.50 2.75 with American Girl... . 4.50 3.75 
with Child Life 5.00 4.25 with Reader’s Digest 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 
with Reader’s Digest 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine... 2.00 1.60 with McCall’s Magazine __._._____ 3.50 3.00 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.25 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... 6.00 5.15 with Golden Book. . 4.00 2.90 with American Magazine _........ 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion... 4.00 3.35 
with Pathfinder & Etude 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s,. National Weekly. 3.00 2.65 $ 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home _ 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Woman’s H.Comp. 3.00 2.50 M 2.50 ? 4 $3.00 
with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood 3.00 2.65 Correct English a year ) Reader s Digest a yea. 
with Pathfinder & Child Life 6.00 5.15 with Reader’s Digest___. ...$5.50 $5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly $5.00 $4.75 
with Pathfinder & Reader’s Digest 6.00 5.15 Nature Magazine (se with Golden Book... .»-»—>—SS—S—~* 50 24.25 with American Childhood .. 5.00 4.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.00 ‘ a year with Review of Reviews. . 6.50 4.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 5.00 4.35 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 with Etude, Music Magazine____$5.00 $4.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.75 
with Golden Beck _____ 5.00 3.95 With Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.75 with American Magazine . 5.00 4.75 with Parents’ Magazine... 5.00 4.50 
with Cosmopoliten (1 yr., $2.50). 4.50 4.35 with Correct English . 5.50 5.00 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with Current History .. 6.00 5.75 
with American Magazine _. 4.50 4.35 with Child Life... 6.00 5.00 = with McCall’s & Woman’s H.Comp. 4.50 3.85 with American Girl. _. 4.50 4.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.85 With Reader’s Digest... 6.00 5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with St. Nicholas... 6.00 5.00 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 4.00 3.60 = — Health Magazine - 4 oo 2 
, . wi view o eviews ' Sd . 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 3.85 Tits MOCSTD, “igsguatne ito sas pov Use This Order Blank—Pay Jan. 5th If More Convenient—— 
with Pictorial Review mn 8.00 2.85 with Pictorial Review. 4.00 3.25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 per — ~~ " aie bo [In. Dec. 33] | ae ee ee ee 193.... 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 ! merican re - & ° ’ 
with Amesteen Ser 4.00 3.85 Etnd M ; M é asia F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
SF ee ts Gees 8 Se (opme) | _] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for 1) 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00. 
: x with Junior Home Magazine __. $4.50 $3.25 - 
with Popular Mechanics -. 4.50 4.10 = r S d Th I . one 
eee 3.00 2.85 With Correct English —~ 4-50 4.00 | _| Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 
oo ao 6.00 5.50 with Reader’s Digest. 5.00 4.75 Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
wit mereen Wer 3.50 3.10 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.00 
with High School Teacher 4.00 3.60 with Review ef Reviews 5.00 3.75 
with Open Road for oe ¥ yrs.) 3.00 2.85 . “ : are aaa aataaataiacaai as ialamaaaaaat attain a at aa a I i Bee i 
hie: 6.00 5.35 with American Chi‘chood . 4.00 3.50 
with American Girl... 3.50 2.75 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.35 | ceene eoece af 
for two years in any of the above offers, with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 which | (I am enclosing herewith. 
add $1.00 to prices in second column. with MecCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 Lj I will remit not later than Jan. 5, 1934. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Make Your Own Selection of Magazines from This General List 


3” Magazines as Christmas Gifts 
Magazine subscriptions are ideal Christmas gifts for your friends and 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
for one year. lf only one magazine is 
ordered, the “‘Publisher’s Price” given in the 
first price column will apply. If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices given in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the par- 
ticular magazine is Po sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing 
prices of the magazines included in the combi- 
nations. You can effect the maximum saving 
by availing yourself of these special combina- 
tions pay ae 2 ~~ other 
agazines des at clu 
" Prices quoted apply = in the United States. 








Prices for foreign countries quoted 
on request, 

Pub’) = Club 

Price = Price 

AMERICAN BOY $2.00 $2.00 

with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.90 

with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.00 

with Popular Mechanics 4.50 3.75 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD “ae nos.) 2.00 1.75 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 9 4.50 
with Child Life —....__...__.___. 5.00 4.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.23 


with McCall’s Magazine _......_. 3.00 = 2.75 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 n nos.) 1.50 1.40 
AMERICAN GIRL . aT 1.50 1.25 

with The INSTRUCTOR _— 8.50 3.10 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.50 4.10 

with The Pathfinder _._---__. 2.50 = 2.15 

with Nature eS ———— 4.50 3.75 

with Etude, usic Magazine 3.50 2.75 

with ee a” 

with Junior Home Magazine._. 4.00 2. 

with Correct English +--+. 4.00 3.50 

with Child Life ——........__-. 4.50 3.75 


wen Oe |6 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.00 3.50 





AMERICAN HOME 1.00 1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2.50 =. 2.50 
with Nature Magazine _...__._ 5.50 5.25 


with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 3.75 

with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.50 3.00 

with Wom. Home Comp. & Collher’s 5.50 4.75 
AMERICAN MERCURY —.....-. 5.00 = 5.00 
AMERICAN REVIEW (formerly The 















Bookman) (10 nos.) _..____. 4.00 3.75 
ARTS AND DECORATION... 6.00 5.00 
ASIA 4.00 3.50 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) : 50 3=1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ~~~. 4.00 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. = 50 

with The Pathfinder — 1.40 
with McCall’s Magazine 1.25 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.00 
with Child Life _.____ “ 3.50 
with American Girl __. 2.25 
with Popular Mechani 3.00 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION it) nos.) 2.50 2.50 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 2.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD __. 2.00 1.75 
COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE_ 1.50 1.50 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY_ 2.00 1.75 
with American Magazine _ . 450 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Canpanien_ 3.00 2.75 
with Child Life ome OOO €.50 





CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 2.25 
(See offers on page 72) 
*COSMOPOLITAN _..._.._._-=-——————— 2.50 2S 2.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 4.50 4.10 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 4.25 
with Good Housekeeping _..... 5.00 4.00 

*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN @: yrs.) 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... .75 75 


CURRENT HISTORY —___ 





3.00 2.75 
00 























with The INSTRUCTOR -__. 5. 4.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 6.00 5.25 
with The Pathfinder 4.00 3.65 
with Nature Magazine 6.00 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.00 4.50 
with Reader’s Digest 6.00 5.75 
with Junior Home Magazine... 5.50 += 4.75 
with Correct English _.__ 5.50 5.00 
with Life __ 00 5.50 
with Golden Book _.... =» s—~ML0—s« 4.75 
with Mid-Week Pictorial _ 7.00 5.00 
DELINEATOR 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 = 2.85 
with The Pathfinder ds 22.00—ss:1.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.40 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE —_. 2.00 1.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
FIELD AND STREAM... ———s 2.50) 2.25 
FORUM AND CENTURY... 4.00 3.75 
GOLDEN BOOK 8.00 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only) Hy - 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine___._ 5 3.75 
with McCall’s Magazine ry} 3.00 
with Rev. of _—— (Te Teachers only) 6.00 4.00 
with Reader’s Digest 6.00 5.00 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan 5.00 4.00 
with Golden Book — = .._____ 5.50 4.50 
with MeCall’s & Woman’s H. Comp. 4.50 4.10 
with Nature Magazine =... 5.50 5.25 
HARPER’S BAZAAR _...-——s 4.00 4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE _...._... 4.00 = 3.75 
with Current History _......... 7.00 5.50 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... 8.00 = 3.00 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ~~ 3.00 2.75 





HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 2.50 2.50 

with Golden Book .....---——S=#5.50 0 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 
with Correct English 5.00 4.75 





members of your family. 


Their cost is small and they will be enjoyed 


and appreciated during the entire year. 

Select the magazines you desire for this purpose and let us have your 
order early. We will send attractive announcement cards for you if you 
wish. Give full information, name and address of person to whom each 
magazine is to be sent, and your own name as donor. 








THE PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


What a feast of fine reading you get 
in the new McCALL’S, with its three 
Separate sections, each behind its own 
beautiful cover! And in REDBOOK, 
too, which features a complete 50,000 
word novel every month. Taken alone, 
each is a wonderful magazine buy— 
but in combination they’re just perfect. 
And so economical at the club price of 
$3.00—a saving of $1.20 on the news- 
Stand cost 







Both bye 


ies 


MCCALL'S iy 
REDBOOK 1,'2®| 


Save (222 On 


> moat 


Newsstand Cost 








LEADING 


EDUCATORS, Research Scientists, Indus- 


trialists, Government Officials, Engineers,—Men of Note in our 
national life—will write articles during the coming year for the 


IMPROVED AND EXPANDED 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


on various phases of pure and applied science. 
editorial ma.erial will bear the stamp of Scientific American au- 
thoritativeness and be understandable to the thinking layman. Its 
high literary quality, the lucidity of its expositions, and the man- 
ner in which it dramatizes the economic significance of scientific, 
industrial, and engineering developments make Scientific Amer- 
ican indispensable to the science classroom. 


$4.00 Per Year 
With THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.50 


As always, this 


$3.75 To Teachers 











rent events. 





CURRENT HISTORY 


All teachers who know CURRENT HISTORY are agreed that this 
monthly magazine is one of the best aids for instruction in cur- 
Every issue contains a complete record and inter- 
pretation of all important happenings and developments of the 
month up to the time of going to press. Each article is written in 
a clear and easily understandable style by an outstanding scholar 
or expert. Among the regular contributors are members of the 
faculties of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Johns Hopkins 
and other leading universities and colleges. 


Published by The New York Times Company 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25 














PICTORIAL REVIEW 


AN ANSWER TO YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS. 
THE GIFT WITH THE WIDEST APPEAL. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
IT OFFERS SO MUCH. IT COSTS SO LITTLE. 


SPECIAL GIFT PRICES 




















Pictorial Review, 1 year, to one address................. $1.00 

One year to two different addresses....................... 1.50 

One year to three different SiN 2.00 
Who reads The American Girl? 


GIRLS! For it is the only magazine published exclu- 
sively for girls of high and junior high school age. 
Fiction by famous authors, articles by competent 
authorities and illustrations by leading artists combine 
to make it a directive influence on more than seventy- 
five thousand teen-age girls. 


PUBLISHED BY GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 











Pub’! 
Price rae 
THE INSTRUCTOR $2.09 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 3.00 2.85 
(See offers on page 72) 
JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.)__ ee 2.40 








with Nature Magazine _. =» “5.50 = 5.15 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE. 2.50 2.00 
offers on page 72) 

*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years) ____ 1.50 1.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE _... 1.00) 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _..... 3.00 = 3.85 
with The INSTRUCIOR (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder _.. ===. 2.00 ~S ssa 
with Nature Magazine _.. 4.00 3-38.25 
with Etude, Music ‘weenaee 3.00 2.35 
with Reader’s Digest __ . 4.00 3.35 
with Junior Home Magazine... . 8.50 = 3.00 
with Correct English — 3.50 3.25 
with Child Life _ _. 4.00 3.35 
with Pictorial Review . 2.00 1.60 
with Redbook . 3.50 3.00 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL | iii — 4.00 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. . 1.50 1.50 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) .75 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG. 3.50 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE ____ . 3.00 2.75 


(See offers on page 72) 





NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE —._ .50 50 
NEW OUTLOOK — 8.00 2.75 
NEWS-WEEK __ 4.00 4.00 
with pee y English _ ene GOO €55 
esan oon Dt cients Ce Gee 
AD FOR BOYS 2 years 138 - 
with McCall’s M =e , ise 
with Boys’ Lite, ances 200 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2.50 2.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE mone G00 3.95 
with Nature M 5.00 4.00 





with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.00 





THE PATHFINDER ..... ss. s1.00 90 
(See offers on page ° 72) 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 2.50 2.25 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.50 160 
PICTORIAL REVIEW _... 1.00 Ss. 
with The INSTRUCTOR 8.00 2.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.60 
with Nature Magazine _ — 4.00 3.25 
with Etude, Music pues ahd 8.00 2.35 
with Reader’s Digest __ . 4.00 3.50 
with Junior Home Magazine . 8.50 2.75 
with Correct English = =. sss 3.50) 3.25 
with Child Life som . 4.00 3.35 


with Cosmopolitan (1 ‘yr. ne , $2. 50) & 
Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 6.00 5.00 
with Woman’s Home poe 2.00 1.60 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT . ..-- 2.00 1.90 
POPULAR MECHANICS _..... ss 2.50) 22. 985 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 1.50 1.35 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 2.00 1.90 











with The INSTRUCTOR ‘ 4.00 3.45 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.65 
RADIO NEWS 2.50 2.25 
READER’S DIGEST ame GOO 950 
(See offers on page 72) 
aaa’ 
REDBOOK ee SOO 869.88 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 4.50 4.10 


with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 5.50 5.10 
with The Pathfinder == 3.500) 3.5 
with Nature Magazine __. ~— 5.50 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.65 
with Reader’s Digest - seine 

with Junior Home Magazine. 
with Correct English 










with Child Life —....__. _ 5.50 4.50 
with McCall’s Magazine —- 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial Review ............ 8.50 3.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS _.._.._.... 3.00 = 2.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS (TeTearhers ealy) 2.00 2.00 
I EE sccnicctnciettgennamnsuanns 
with McCall’s Magazine _ ea 
with Reader’s Digest maaenecuin 

ST. NICHOLAS iaiieaieiainmnsimesenen 
with The INSTRUCTOR __ 

*SATURDAY EVENING POST__. 

Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 

SCHOLASTIC (18 issues) ..._.__ 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE(10 nos.) 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN — 
with The INSTRUCTOR — 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 

with The Pathfinder 
with Nature Magazine —...___. 
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with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE __. 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE . weaned 
VANITY FAIR . 
VOGUE 


5.00 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 1.00 1.00 
with American Magazine ._...._... 3.50 = 33.00 
be Collier’s, National Weekly _ . 8.00 2.75 
The Pathfinder _.. 2.00 1.60 

with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 3.00 2.40 


The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
full price. 


NOTE: In addition to the magazines in the 
above list we =< also sy r « other maga- 
zines desired, either sing the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the c prices quoted 
any reputable subscription agency. Let us 
supply all your magazine requirements. 





Santa says “INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
ARE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


= BECAUSE THEY ARE USEFUL, 
' ¥ DISTINCTIVE anpINEXPENSIVE 
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BOX OF THREE 


ONE NAME TO A BOX 





COMPLETE PRICES 
THE PERSONAL GIFT 


HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS 18¢ 
10 OR MORE BOXES... 


LESS THAN 10 BOXES, 25C PER BOX 


THE DE LUXE GIFT 


HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS 
10 OR MORE BOXES... 30¢ 
LESS THAN 10 BOXES, 35C PER BOX 


THE SPECIAL GIFT 


HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS 55¢ 


10 OR MORE BOXES... 
LESS THAN 10 BOXES, 60C PER BOX 





GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Here is a wonderful opportunity of judging for your- 
self the splendid quality of our pencils and the excel- 
lence of our imprinting. Return the coupon below 
with 10c in stamps (to cover cost of wrapping and 
postage only) and we will send you 3 pencils with 
your name imprinted in gold color. Send in the 
coupon today! 


ae er eee ne 


The Cincinnati Pencil Company, Inc., 

238 East Fifth Street, (Dept. N 2), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Send me 3 pencils imprinted with my name in gold 
color and packed in a Holly Box. Enclosed is 10c to cover cost 


of postage and wrapping. 
Name. 
Address_. 


Cea... EE ae ae 


(Important: Please Print Name Plainly) 


SAY “MERRY XMAS” TO EACH 
PUPIL WITH A PERSONAL GIFT 


Here is a gift for pupils that combines economy—usefulness— 
and distinctiveness! At the cost of just one ordinary gift, you 
can now give each of your pupils an attractive box of individ- 
ual name pencils. And how thrilled the pupils will be! They 
love to see their name in print—they will value this inexpensive 
gift more than anything else. 


PERFECT GOLDEN-GILT PRINTING 
IN LARGE CAPITAL LETTERS 


Every pencil in each set is stamped in clear gold color with the name of the 
pupil to whom the set is given. Before shipping, every order is carefully 
proof read and checked to insure complete satisfaction. 


HIGH QUALITY RELIABLE 


” 


These pencils please, because they 
are high quality. All are No. 2 
Soft Lead—regular Sc quality— 
standard length, with non-smudge 
erasers firmly embedded in bright 


Year after year more school teachers 
buy their pencils from us. Last 
year we tripled our volume over the 
preceding year. Such tremendous 
acceptance is surely an excellent 


polished tips. Smooth writing .. . 


indication of the quality and ser- 
even sharpening . . . long lasting. 


vice we offer. 








@Our Guarantee 


We guarantee all of our pencils and boxes to be absolutely satisfactory 
in every respect—all regular Sc quality, No. 2 Soft Lead. We further 
guarantee to reproduce all names exactly as written, and to give full 
count and inspect every box before shipment. Your money will be 
refunded if you are not entirely satisfied with your order. 











ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


End your gift problem at once by sending us your order for Christmas Name 
Pencils. Christmas will be here before you know it, so be prepared by order- 
ing now. All orders are shipped within 24 hours after received. Remit by 
check or money order. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., inc. 


238 EAST FIFTH ST., DEPT.N 2, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
REFERENCE: FIFTH-THIRD BANK & TRUST COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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